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TO OUR READERS | mits us to pronounce him the greatest man of his i 

” } age. Few, if any, possessed so varied a range of ' 

: — “ig i attainments; no one ever used vast knowledge Pe 
Tne proprietors of Harper’s WEEKLY more nobly than he. The sciences—astronomy, isi 
| chemistry, geology, mineralogy, natural history, ( 
we) ‘ , re | . ’ af) Ay) _ 7? Bb 
are happy to mnenunr that they = physics, anatomy—were not more familiar to him 4 
making arrangements in Europe for the than politics, law, and belles lettres ; in all he was He 

prompt illustration of the leading scenes a master. Whether we consider the sum of his iE 

f the additions to the general stock of known facts, or : 
of the the valuable generalizations and laws which he F 


WAR IN EUROPE 
by the first artists of the day. 

Thus, in addition to the admirable 
serials by Charles Dickens and George 
W. Curtis, now in course of publication 
in the WEEKLY, subscribers will obtain a 
complete illustrated history of the war. 

















deduced from the discoveries of others, we shall 
find it difficult to name any philosopher of the 
present day who can be compared to him. Per- 
sonal advantages enhanced the fame of his mental 
triumphs. After a youth spent in the successful 
pursuit of knowledge under surprising difficulties 
and in spite of formidable dangers, he enjoyed a 
serene and beautiful old age, and set an example 
of rare industry, and unvaried equanimity at a 
time of life when neither the faculties nor the tem- 
per are expected to be bright. Unlike many bene- 
factors of humanity, he was fortunate enough to 
reap his reward in his lifetime. He saw his fame 
surpass that of conquerors and monarchs, and re- 
ceived, for the last quartgr of his life, a homage 
more universal than any other man of his day. 
No funeral honors or posthumous 2ulogies can en- 
hance the veneration with which the name of Hum- 
boldt has been worshiped for a quarter of a century 
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BARON HUMBOLDT'S AUTOGRAPH. throughout the civilized world. f bi 
Sed i —— = | He was born at Berlin on September 14, 1769; 37 4 
eee aint lai ical a his father was a soldier of distinction and a man rsa | 22 
THE LATE BARON HUMBOLDT. | of wealth. Left fatherless at the age of ten, Fred- f 
Not many months since we published a touch- | rich Heinrich Alexander—this was his name—was : 
ing tribute from the pen cf Baron Humboldt to | | carefully educated by judicious relatives, and spent : ’ 
the memory of his old friend and fellow-traveler, a creditable career at the universities of Berlin and ae 43 
Aimé Bonpland. The great German expressed al- | | Gottingen. His taste for scientific pursuits led aay 
most a sad surprise that it should be his destiny to | him to devote especial attention to geology and ‘tee 
outlive so many of his contemporaries, and foretold mineralogy; and, after a couple of years’ study at ie 
his own speedy release from the labors he loved so Fribourg, he became, at the age of 23, a director H Hes 
well. The prophecy has been fulfilled. On the of the works at Baireuth. He had previously trav- i 
6th May, in the city of Berlin, Alexander Von | eled extensively through Germany, Holland, and he 
Humboldt died, at the age of ninety vears. | England, and had published a small work on the iy 
The common consent of the civilized world per- | basaltic rocks on the Rhine. His labors at Daireuth : 
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increased his love for science: he made himself | 


master of all that was then known of chemistry, 


galvanism, botany, and geology; and the death of | 


of i 4 a 





his mother placing him in p 


P 
ent property, he sold bis estates, threw ap his situ- | great work he gave 


t 


ation, and determined to devote himself to science. | 


Having decided to choose a new field for his ob- 
servations, he was somewhat embarrassed in his 
selection. Warwas raging throughout Europe at 
the time. He proposed to explore scientifically 
Southern Italy, and actually set out with a friend ; 
but the British cruisers compelled the relinquish- 
ment of the enterprise. He planned a tour through 
North Africa, and got as far as Marseilles; but the 
war again interfered, and he abandoned the proj- 
ect. He had met at Paris the late M. Bonpland, 
then appointed aataralist to a scientific expedition 
to South America; but the war put a stop to this 
too. Almost in despair, he and Bonpland resolved 
to devote themselves to a series of scientific exper- 
iments and observations in Spain, and left France 
accordingly. While they were in Spain the Gov- 
ernment of that country became acquainted with 
Humboldt’s extraordinary attainments, and antic- 
ipated his fondest hopes by soliciting him io under- 
take the exploration of Spanish America. It need 
not be added that the offer was joyfully accepted. 

On June 4, 1799, Humboldt sailed from Corunna 
on his great voyage. Even togive a brief summary 
of the results cf his five years’ journeyings would 
exhaust far more than the space allotted to this 
sketch. It must suffice to say that, having touched 
at Teneriffe, and obtained some valuable observa- 
tions of and from the Peak, the illustrious traveler 
iddle of July, and de- 






landed at Cumana, in the n 








of » wilderness which now constitutes the State 
of Venezuela, laving down the true éourse of the 
Orinoco and other rs, and collecti ] 
terials for an 

geography of tl 

he weut to Cu 

made so thorough an n of its resources 


and peculiarities, that his work on Cuba, old as it 
is, is the most valuable we have. In March, 1801, 
he left Cuba for the main land, intending to make 
Panama his starting-peint. Accident drove him 
further south. He made Bogota his point of de- 
parture, and from thence, in spite of the rainy sea- 
son, crossed the Continent to the Pacific, and care- 
fuily surveyed Peru, Chili, and the whole Pacific 
slope of the Andes. It was during this tour that 
he made his famous ascent of Chimborazo; he at- 
tained an elevation of 19,300 feet—over three miles 
above the level of the sea; and amidst mists and 
cold so intense that the blood started from his eyes 
and ears, planted his instruments on a rock which 
the wind had bared of the eternal snows, and en- 
riched science with an unprecedented series of ob- 
servations. In Chili he was enabled to study the 
phenomena of earthquakes, as, in Venezuela, he 
had studied meteoric showers; his views on these 
important subjects bave never been controverted. 
After spending twenty-two months in South Amer- 
ica he repaired to Mexico, visited its great vol- 
canoes, laid down the course of several of its riv- 
ers and mountain ranges, and obtained a thorough 
knowledge of the country. From Mexico he sail- 
ed, by way of Havana, to Philadelphia, and spent 
a couple of months in this country ; from whence, 
at length, in July, 1804, he sailed for France, with 
the fruits of five years’ indefatigable and intel- 
ligent travel—such a store of facts, drawings, and 
observations as no previous traveler had ever been 
able to collect. 

Some idea of the value of his American harvest 
may be gathered from the fact that his published 
account of his travels in South America and Mex- 
ico comprises seventeen volumes folio, and eleven 
volumes quarto, and costs $2000 a copy. It took 
him twelve years to write. 

After the completion of this gigantic labor he 
traveled through parts of Italy which he had not 
seen, and spentsome time at Rome at the villa of 
his brother Wilhelm. Ue was enabled to witness 
a great eruption of Vesuvius, and obtained some 
valuable observations. In 1818 he finally took 
up his residence at Berlin, where he was eagerly 
welcomed by the King and Court as well as by 
the savans. The Prussians were so proud of him, 
and so fearful of losing him—strong inducements 
were held out to him to settle in France—that he 
was made a councilor of State, and given to under- 
stand that no favor would be too great for him to 
ask. He had no political ambition, however, and 
was happy in being able to prosecute his studies. 

In 1829 the Emperor of Russia resolved to have 
a survey madeof his Asiatic possessions, and offered 
Humboldt the direction of the work. The offer was 
accepted, and in company with two distinguished 
savans, Humboldt traveled through Siberia and 
Tartary, spending nine months in collecting ample 
material for an account of the physical geography 
of Central Asia. His travels were published by 
the Russian Government in a magnificent form, 
and at his suggestion a series of observations were 
undertaken which have been of great use to science. 
Nicholas would gladly have retained Humboldt in 
Russia, but found him inflexibly attached to his 
native land. 

On his return home Humboldt found the revo- 
lutions of 1830 in progress, and filled his first di- 
plomatic part by going to Paris, on behalf of Prus- 
sia, to recognize Louis Philippe. He was much 
occupied then and for some years afterward in po- 
litical concerns. With the King of Prussia he 
lived on terms of almost brotherly intimacy; and 
though his political opinions were much too liberal 
for his sovereign—he was, in fact, a thorough re- 
publican—he represented Prussia faithfully and 
honorably on several momentous occasions. The 
erisis of 1848 is said to have led to some decided 
expression of his liberal views, and for a time to 
have estranged him from his royal friend; but the 
separation was brief—the King was a very good 
man at bottom, and meant well—he could not live 
without Humboldt, who, for his part, was so much 
engrossed with scientific concerns as to be rarely 
anxious about politics, 


Shortly after his return from Russia he planned 
| his magnum opus, which, he intended, should con- 
| tain the sum of his acquirements, and should de- 
| monstrate the harmonies of the universe. To this 
the appropriate title of ** Cos- 
mos”—the World. He began it in 1831; but fora 
long period the work was interrupted, and the first 
volume did not appear till many years afterward. 
The fifth was published shortly before his death. 
The work isso well known as to need no descrip- 
tion here. It is enough to say of it that it con- 
tains the sum and reason of the knowledge of the 
most comprehensive mind of the present age. 

The problem he sought to solve—the demonstra- 
tion of the perfect unity of the divine purpose, and 
the harmony of all the divine laws—has not been 
solved, because all science is yet in infarey, and 
the sum of what we know is small in comparison 
with that which we have yet to learn. But any 
one who wants to know how much the human mind 
grasps, and how far the human eye has groped into 
the mist of knowledge, will find what he seeks in 
“Cosmos.” 

One of the most striking characteristics of Hum- 
boldt was the remarkable quickness with which 
he turned every thing to good account—even acci- 
dents and disappointments. Every man was for 
him a teacher of something; every object a theme 
for study ; every event a new problem solved, to 
be stored away in the proper shelf in his capacious 
mind. Tuckerman says of him: “If delayed by 
the events of war from embarking on his American 
expedition, he occupied himself in ascertaining the 
height of the central plains of Castile; when be- 





horough exploration | 


calmed on soundings, he examined the weeds col- 
lected on the lead to gain new light for the theory 
of the coloring of plants; the haze that for many 


hours concealed from his sight the Peak of Tener- 


| iffe induced ingenious speculations on the effects 
| of atmosphere on vision.” Our countryman, Mr. 
Squier, who visited him at Berlin, thought, after a 
few hours in his company, that the rapacious sa- 


rant had pumped him dry about Central America; 
but he was mistaken, for, before his departure, an 
urgent note reached him from Humboldt imploring 
him to say whether the potato disease had ever ex- 
isted in Nicaragua! 

Letween Americans and Humboldt there always 
existed a strong bond of sympathy. His early 
travels; the respect shown him on his visit to this 
country ; his republican opinions, and his intimacy 
with some of our greatest men, always led him to 
feel a strong affection for the United States, and 
to show to American travelers more attention than 
to foreigners generally. It is not enough to say 
that his regard was reciprocated by the American 
people. No foreigner enjoyed such general vener- 
ation in this country as Baron Humboldt. The 
proposal which was made to leave the Oregon dis- 
pute to his arbitration was one of the many evi- 
dences of the unexampled esteem in which he was 
held on this side the water. 
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OUR MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR. 
HE map of Italy which we print this week 
should be carefully kept in every family. 
Without such a map the accounts of the war 
will be unintelligible. And we are able to say 
that no map of the seat of war can be bought 
in this country which for clearness and accura- 
cy can compare with the one which the sub- 
scriber to Harper's Weekly receives this week. 


THE EMPEROR IN THE FIELD. 


Tue Emperor Napoleon the Third has taken 
the command of the Army of Italy, and in- 
tends to conduct the campaign in person. It 
has been remarked of him that, though he has 
passed the meridian of life, he is not older than 
Marlborough was when he commenced his brill- 
iant military career; he is younger by many 
years than Colin Campbell, Pelissier, Have- 
lock, Zachary Taylor, and many other eminent 
soldiers were, when they first assumed the di- 
rection of great armies. Nor is it true that he 
has lacked the apprenticeship which is essential 
to a right understanding of the science of war. 
When quite a young man he was more largely 
engaged in the military movements in Italy 
than his biographers care to confess. His broth- 
er was shot dead by the Austrians by his side. 
He himself, after a perilous if not a brilliant cam- 
paign, owed his escape out of the hands of his 
present enemies solely to the courage and ad- 
dress of his mother. Again, in Switzerland, he 
learned the trade of an artilleryman practical- 
ly and assiduously. Since his success in France 
he has made several inventions in the shape 
of cannons, gun-boat equipments, and batteries, 
which are highly considered even by persons 
who have no object in flattering him. 

There is, therefore, no presumption in his as- 
suming the command of the great French army 
of liberation. He will do at least as well as 
any of his own or the enemy’s generals; and 
if he be as able a soldier as he is a statesman, 
he will do better. 

So far as his personal interests are concern- 
ed, the step is adroit. It places him in the 
foremost rank of popular heroes. Under what- 
ever auspices this war begins, it must, sooner 
or later, assume the shape of a contest between 
the peoples and the dynasties of Europe. The 
liberation of Tuscany, Parma, and the Lega- 





tions are the first step; the expulsion of the 





Austrians from Lombardy the second; who | otherwise have been recruited this summer. 


shall say what will be the third and the fourth? 
Hatred and dread of the French may, fora time, 
keep the Germans loyal to Austria; but who 
can believe that the fiery Democrats, who 
set Germany in a blaze only eleven years ago, 
are long going to sit by quietly, and listen un- 
moved to the triumphant shouts of liberated, 
independent Italy? It would be as contrary 
to the principles of human nature as to the 
facts of history to expect Munich and Vienna 
to remain peaceful and loyal while Milan, Ven- 
ice, and Florence are conquering independence. 

_ The prospect is that the war now commene- 
ing is to be another war of independence in 
central and southern Europe—a war of the 
peoples against the dynasties; and the prospect, 
further, is that Napoleon the Third is going to 
be the hero of the war and the champion of in- 
dependence. 

Of course there is something very anomalous 
to our eyes in the Emperor of France going to 
war to give to Italy the freedom which he de- 
nies to his own country. The sight is so singu- 
lar that many well-meaning and intelligent per- 
sons deny point-blank that Napoleon can mean 
what he says, and look for some after-scheme 
of a Machiavelic and ambitious character. 

It belongs to God alone to judge men’s hearts, 
and we do not pretend to see into that of the 
Emperor of the French. This much, however, 
must be plain to him as to us: It was the con- 
quests and the family schemes of the elder Na- 
poleon which ruined him, as the same policy 
would now infallibly ruin his nephew. The 
conquest of Italy would be fatal to the French 
empire. It would set all Europe against the 
Napoleon dynasty, and sooner or later would 
insure its downfall. The liberation of Italy, on 
the contrary, and its reorganization under a na- 
tive government, through the aid of France, 
would strengthen Napoleon mightily. 

We think that Napoleon’s interest will prove 
a sufficient guarantee for his moderation. It 
would be very agreeable to add that there are 
some reasons for hoping that the reorganization 
of Italy will be followed by the reorganization 
of France ; that the independence of the Italian 
States will be the precursor of the independence 
of the French citizen. Candor compels the 
avowal that no such reasons exist. Not the 
first step has been taken toward the revival of 
those municipal liberties which once secured 
freedom to France, and the want of which has 
been the ruin of every French Government for 
the past seventy years, 

Possibly, in that deep dark mind which none 
can fathom, there may lie hid some scheme for 
the education of the French people in the trade 
of citizenship. Perhaps, on the plains of Italy, 
that wonderfully far-seeing man may be ma- 
turing a project for raising his subjects from 
their present helpless condition. This alone is 
yet wanting to his fame. But truth extorts the 
confession that no shadow of any such coming 
event has yet been cast on the political horizon. 





THE GRAIN CROP OF 1859. 


For the past two years the grain crop of the 
Northern and Western States has been poor. 
The crop of 1858 is generally admitted to have 
been only half an average. The consequence 
is, that the West is in a condition of great de- 
pression and misery; that Western debtors are 
unable to satisfy their creditors in New York 
and elsewhere ; and that hundreds of thousands 
of families throughout the Western States are 
living in great privation. 

It is, under these circumstances, peculiarly 
gratifying to learn that the prospects of the 
Western crop for the current year are very 
promising. Last fall the season was quite fa- 
vorable for the planting of fall wheat. The 
weather was open, and in every respect what 
might have been desired. ‘The number of la- 
borers thrown out of employment by the revul- 
sion enabled farmers to lay under cultivation a 
much larger area than was ever sown before. 
Farmers who usually plant fifty acres with win- 
ter wheat, last fall planted seventy-five and a 
hundred ; smaller agriculturists in proportion. 

For this winter wheat the weather has been 
peculiarly favorable. There has been neither 
too little nor too much snow; neither too severe 
frosts nor too open weather. ‘The farmers in 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Iowa 
say that if they had had the choice of the weath- 
er granted to them they would have asked for 
nothing more favorable than the reality. 

The good fortune of the winter still holds 
good. The spring has been early, gradual, 
and genial. Every thing indicates so early a 
harvest that the wheat will escape the droughts 
which usually occur toward the close of sum- 
mer. From all accounts it appears that the 
Western wheat and grain of all kinds are more 
advanced than they have been for years at this 
season. 

The only remaining risk arises from the fly. 
With regard to this dreaded enemy of the farm- 
er, it is said that the rapid alternations of warm 
and cold weather during a part of the winter 
must have operated in favor of the farmer. 
Agricultural authorities assert that the altern- 
ate frosts and thaws must have destroyed the 
bulk of the eggs from which the fly tribe would 





If this be so, we may confidently look forward 
to one of the best harvests ever known in this 
country. 

It is not possible to conceive any so desira- 
ble an event for the United States as a good 
Western grain crop this year. Without such 
a crop the condition of the West must be dis- 
astrous in the extreme. With its aid—as the 
short supply of grain now on hand is sure to se- 
cure fair prices to the farmer—the West wil] 
revive as rapidly as it declined; and the whole 
country will participate in the revival. 





DESPERATION OF AUSTRIA. 


Tue empire of Austria presents the singular 
spectacle of one of the richest nations in the 
world commencing the most expensive of all 
possible pastimes—a foreign war—by an act of 
bankruptcy. 

Austria is said to contain more real wealth 
than France, the United States, or Great Brit- 
ain; yet her financial system has always been 
so defective that, even in peace, her revenue 
falls short of her annual expenditure by some 
$25,000,000 ; and though her debt is only about 
$600,000,000—say half that of France, and one 
sixth that of Great Britain—she has never been 
able to borrow except at a ruinous sacrifice. 
In 1848 she was driven to her wits’ end to bor- 
row $25,000,000, and only obtained it through 
the aid of Russia. A few months ago she ad- 
vertised for a loan of like amount. No banker 
in Europe would take it. The Rothschilds at 
last consented to do their best to negotiate it at 
London, and offered it to the public at eighty 
cents on the dollar; but no one came forward, 
and the scrip was returned to Vienna. 

The Bank of Austria was the last of all the 
financial institutions of Europe to resume spe- 
cie payments after the crisis of 1857. And 
now, when its business has only just got into 
working order, it has been directed by the Gov- 
ernment to suspend again, and to issue an enor- 
mous amount of irredeemable paper. Austria's 
faithful soldiers are not only to fight in a cause 
which can hardly inspire them with much en- 
thusiasm, but are to be satisfied with getting 
their pay in a currency which, of course, will 
be largely depreciated. 

There is at least this merit in the policy of 
the Government at Vienna: war can do no 
more mischief than has been done already. 
Generally speaking, bankruptcy is a conse- 
quence of unsuccessful war; in this instance, 
Austria proclaims herself bankrupt at the out- 
set. 





THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 


A FEw months ago, when there seemed to 
be a prospect that Congress would adjourn 
without passing a law authorizing the reissue 
of the Treasury Notes, the whole country was 
convulsed with alarm, and the cry was that the 
United States would shortly be bankrupt. No 
one ever dreamed that Mr. Cobb would be able 
to work his way through the summer without 
borrowing more money. 

We have now the Treasury balance-sheet to 
Ist April; and from this it appears that so far 
from issuing any of the authorized twenty mill- 
ions of new Treasury Notes, the Secretary has 
actually paid off three millions of the old ones. 
The receipts from the customs have so far ex- 
ceeded the estimates that some persons seem to 
think that there will be no necessity for the Sec- 
retary to take any action upon the Treasury 
Note Law of 1859. 

It is impossible to say what the summer may 
bring forth ; from present appearances, the fall 
trade will be large; and the receipts from cus- 
toms proportionate. At any rate, the Secreta- 
Ty can now reissue between three and four mill- 
ions of Treasury Notes without increasing the 
floating debt of the government beyond what it 
was before Congress met; he has, besides, a 
million and a half to receive on acceunt of the 
loan of 1858. With these resources it is not 
likely that he will be compelled, in any event, 
to use more than half the amount Congress au- 
thorized him to borrow. 

The fact is a striking commentary on the re- 
cuperative energy of the people. Only eighteen 
months ago hopeless bankruptcy stared the mer- 
cantile and banking community in the face, and 
the Government was obliged to borrow to pay 
its current expenses. In another eighteen 
months the prospect is, that we shall be doing 
an unexampled business, and that the Govern- 
ment will be buying its securities at a premium. 





SWITZERLAND. 


WE have received a letter—too long te print— 
from M. Constant Rilliet, complaining of a remark 
made by us, some weeks since, to the effect that 
Switzerland was under the French thumb. Our 
correspondent ably and eloquently vindicates the 
Swiss from the charge of being subservient to 
France: we hope that he is as right in fact as he is 
warm intone. He mentions one fact that is high- 
ly honorable to the Swiss. Out of two hundred to 
three hundred newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished in Switzerland, he says, not one is the or- 
gan of a foreign Government, No Swiss editor 


has ever sold his pen. 
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HUMBOLDT. 

Ox the 18th of March, 1848, the revolution which 
had commenced in Paris on the 24th of February 
reached Berlin. There had been deep and general 
excitement among all classes since the news from 
France, and the King and Council had finally grant- 
ed an order for the assembly of the Congress, 
The people of Berlin, at noon of Saturday the 18th, 
swarmed to the palace to return thanks in person 
to the wrong-headed monarch who has been recent- 
ly washing his face in vermicelli soup at Florence. 
The King and Queen appeared at a window in the 
court. Suddenly there was some misapprehension 
of an order—some mistake never very well ex- 
plained—and at three o’clock in the afternoon the 
multitude swept back streaming through the spa- 
cious street ‘‘ Under the Lindens.” As it dashed 
angrily by, lowering and muttering, the shops 
were all closed and the doors and windows of pri- 
vate houses bolted and barred. Iron railings were 
torn up to serve for weapons, paving-stones were 
piled into barricades, and by five o’clock the roar 
of the royal cannon and the relentless crackle of 
battalion volleys proclaimed the actual revolu- 
tion. 

The Government yielded, as all the Govern- 
ments were obliged to do, to that overwhelming 
popular onset. There was an armed lull of several 
days, during which the armed citizens mounted 
guard over the public property ; and a state funer- 
al was decreed to those who fell in the outbreak. 

It was asplendid and mournful spectacle. Thou- 
sands and thousands of trained Prussian soldiers, 
with all their pomp of banners and uniform and 
glittering weapons. Then the Prussian National 
Guard, more simply attired, grave and resolute. 
Then the magnificent royal equipages, the gilt and 
the plumes and the shining panels, and first of all 
the carriage of Majesty itself. Then, walking 
bareheaded and garnished with brilliant orders, 
the King’s ministers and council, and among them 
a white-headed man, with a single order around 
his neck hanging by a ribbon, with his hands fold- 
ed in front and his eyes cast down—walked a man 
more illustrious than any king in the world, Fred- 
erick Henry Alexander von Humboldt. 

He was then seventy-nine years old, and al- 
though he had never been a conspicuous politician 
he had filled various important political trusts, he 
had profound political convictions, and he was the 
especial friend of the King. <A plate was laid for 
him at the royal table, and at Potsdam, in the 
King’s summer-house, a chamber—simply furnish- 
ed in a cool, rustic manner—was shown to visitors 
as the room of his Excellency the Baron von Hum- 
boldt. His elder brother William, one of the no- 
blest of men, and among the ablest of the last gen- 
eration of European statesmen, is also associated 
with Potsdam and the council of the last King 
Frederic William ITI. 

And now, after a life of immense and incessant 
study, travel, and thought, during which he has 
made colossal contributions to every department 
of human science —a life contemporaneous with 
many of the greatest events and men of history— 
a life unusually long, and upon which rests no 
stain, which is not even tarnished by detraction— 
famous in all countries, honored and loved in all— 
having shown how rich in result and how lovely 
in action human life may be made—the reverend 
head bows—the eyes that have looked on all the 
world with love close—the hand which has put on 
permanent record the divine harmony of natural 
laws falls gently from its office, and death solemn- 
ly stills the great heart that had beat for all man- 
kind, 

Humboldt was the man of our age. He ascend- 
ed to the highest fame, not by the splendor of cre- 
ative genius, nor by the magnificence of military 
ambition and dominion, but by the profound in- 
sight with which he pursued the processes of na- 
ture, and the unerring glance with which he pass- 
ed through the phenomena in which science is usu- 
ally content to rest, until he perceived the harmo- 
nious principle that underlies creation. History 
does not show us a more symmetrical and satisfac- 
tory character. There have been many scholars, 
many travelers, many savans, many philosophers, 
but there have not been many who, excelling in 
all, subordinated the results, not to personal ag- 
grandizement, but to the service of humanity. 








THE RIGHT HONORABLE VIVIAN GREY. 

Last week we ventured the surmise that the 
elections in England would shew a warmer sym- 
pathy with Italy than the Government had thought 
fit to express, But we have shared the usual fate 
of political prophets. We were profoundly mis- 
taken ; for the new Parliament will count an ac- 
cession of twenty-five members to the ministerial 
side. 

Of course many considerations control this re- 
sult. The boldness of Mr. Bright’s late orations, 
in which he does not hesitate to praise American 
institutions very openly and frankly, has doubt- 
less frightened many worthy people, who probably 
Suspect that he longs to see the dear little Queen 
brought to Tower-hill. In fact, in returning thanks 
for his election, Mr. Bright himself felt compelled 
to say that he was as fond of the monarchy as any 
other man: meaning, of course, the monarchy as 
he understands it. 

No one will be more secretly proud of the result 
of this election in England than the Right Honor- 
able Vivian Grey, Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
sometimes known, and especially to the late Sir 
Robert Peel, as Benjamin Disraeli, Esquire, M. P. 
for Buckinghamshire. When he made his first 
Speech in Parliament he was hissed and hooted 
down. But he shook his fist at the house and cried 
that they should yet hearhim. This was in 1837, 
and ten years afterward, Sir Robert Peel, the most 
British of modern English statesmen, confessed 
_ = feared the speeches of no member but Mr, 

israeli, 





In 1849 a British merchant said to the Lounger 
in Hamburg—“ Pooh! we like to use him very 
well, but England will never make a Prime Min- 
ister out of a novelist.” This was true for three 
years. But in 1852 the novelist was Chancellor 
for nine months in Lord Derby’s administration ; 
and last year, when Palmerston retired, he came 
in again with the Tories, and has now been ap- 
proved at a general election. It is a great tri- 
umph for the Right Honorable Vivian Grey. 

He has said fine things and true things about 
Italy in ‘‘Contarini Fleming,” and others of his 
sparkling, passionate, sumptuous novels. Will 
he do fine things now, or suggest the doing ? 





CHAMPIONSHIP. 


WueEy the East River Pet challenges the North 
River Darling to a contest to determine the cham- 
pionship of the city, the question to be decided in 
favor of the one who first breaks the other’s nose, 
it seems to be a very simple proposition. The only 
point to be settled is whese nose was broken first. 
There can be no dispute beyond that. If it were 
the Pet’s, then the Darling is the champion; if the 
Darling’s, then Pet is unquestioned chief. 

But these gentlemen are never willing to leave 
it so settled. There is always an assertion by the 
conquered of some advantage on the part of the 
conqueror. If Pet's nose was broken, he had the 
sun in his eyes. If Darling's, his foot slipped just 
as he was going to win. There results, of course, 
a fresh challenge, and another encounter. If the 
result be the same, there is just as much reason for 
the excuses of the vanquished as before. If it be 
different, there must be a rubber battle. 

To ascend, now, from the ring to the saloon, 
from fists to billiard cues, from brawn to brain, or 
to pass from the ring to the race-course, from the 
pluck of men to the endurance of brutes, we find 
the same principle accompanying us. 

But when Mr. Phelan and Mr. Scereiter after 
due challenge, and careful and intelligent prepara- 
tion, engage in a contest at the most beautiful of 
modern games, and Mr. Phelan beats, why should 
not that victory be allowed practically to settle the 
question? If there be any evident difficulty or 
impediment the game should not be played. But 
if after long preparation and knowledge, and tak- 
ing into account the inevitable differences between 
men, two players meet, and upon a survey of all 
the circumstances agree to proceed, they also vir- 
tually agree to abide by the result of the game. 
Neither of them afterward has a right to complain 
of the cues, or the table, or the light, or any other 
circumstance which, if it were really injurious, it 
was his business to know and state in advance. 

The recent game in Detroit was evidently a fair 
game fairly played. It left Mr. Phelan victorious. 
Why should any body complain? He might play 
another, and he might play twenty others. But 
it was agreed that for the purpose in view he should 
play but one game. Did he play it unfairly? 
That is the only question. 





THE GIPSY'S FROLIC. 


Bvossoms, gipsys, flowers, and frolics natural- 
ly come in with the warm, budding, bursting sum- 
mer days. Think how green and lovely it must 
be at Mount Vernon! Think what a charming 
spot for picnics and consequent gipsys! Picnics 
at Mount Vernon, and consequent patriotism — 
consequent payments of delightful little sums to- 
ward the patriotic purchase! 

‘*Aha! old True-penny ! 
said Mr. Spenlow. 

Does any body seriously suppose Mount Vernon 
is to be put down? Does any body imagine that 
the ladies who have set their hands to the purse- 
strings are going to draw them until the purse is 
full? We wish to ask every man in the country 
worthy the name, whether woman is not Heaven’s 
last best gift to his sex—and then put it to him 
whether he means to remain stupidly forgetful of 
the fact that the ladies of the country are standing 
in this summer sun waiting for the balance of our 
subscriptions to the Mount Vernon fund. 

Let those who have given once, give again; and 
those who have given again, give more. It is a 
rule that works admirably in all such cases. 

If, however, any American citizen is so lament- 
ably lax in patriotism as to require to get money’s 
worth for his money in this matter—if any body 
will give two dollars or ten, upon condition of get- 
ting two or ten dollars’ worth of enjoyment, let 
him know that the ladies have provided even for 
his incredible case, and that he has no valid ex- 
cuse longer. 

The Home of Washington! what exquisite emo- 
tions—but to proceed. 

On Thursday and Friday evenings, 2d and 3d 
June, the proprietors of the Metropolitan, late Bur- 
ton’s, Theatre have generously given it to the ladies 
for the benefit of the fund—and then and there, in 
that handsome and commodious temple, Dr. Ward's 
opera of The Gipsy’s Frolic will be performed— 
the Doctor kindly superintending the whole affair, 
which will be, of course, as unique as all the influ- 
ences and the circumstances can not fail to make it. 

All patriots and right-minded persons, every 
body who loves the memory of Washington, who 
wishes to do something besides saying so, and who 
desires to hear a charming opera charmingly per- 
formed, partly by the most accomplished amateurs 
in the city, all such persons are expected to take 
five seats, and to bring all their friends on each 
evening. 

And if there be any body so lost to the finer sen- 
sibilities of our common nature, so recreant to the 
ardent impulse of a pure patriotism, so unmindful 
of the fact of which Mr. Graham so aptly reminded 
us in his late argument, that General Washington 
was first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen—if, in fine, there be any 
American with soul so dead who never to himself 
has said as he stood in Mount Vernon or thought 
of Mount Vernon, This is (or ought to be) my own, 
my native country’s property—then, in Heaven's 


Here we are again!” 





name, let him button up his miserable pocket and 
stay at home! 





THE LATE DR. ABBOTT. 


No American traveler of late years in Egypt but 
will recall the cheerful, genial society of Henry 
Abbott, nor hear without regret of his recent death. 
The Lounger remembers vividly a certain evening 
at Shepherd’s hotel on the Uzbekeeyah in Cairo, 
after the arrival of the overland mail on its way to 
England, when he was confounded by the astonish- 
ing fluency and correctness with which as com- 
plete an Oriental gentleman as he ever saw, in full 
tarboosh and flowing robes, spoke English. He 
also took a hand at whist with the air of a man 
who had actually played with Sarah Battle. And 
when games were over, and smoking chibouques 
and midnight had set in, the’e was no one of all 
the party who appeared to enjoy life more entirely 
and intelligently than the Oriental gentleman, who 
was no other than Henry Abbott. At that time 
the famous hippopotamus, which made so great a 
sensation when it was exhibited in London, was 
in Dr. Abbott's grounds and under his care. There 
was a huge giraffe also, and several antelopes. 
Within the house was his superb Egyptian collec- 
tion. 

A few years since Dr. Abbott came to this coun- 
try bringing his collection with him, for which he 
had declined very liberal offers in Europe. Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, perhaps the most competent 
authority, calls it, upon the whole, the best in the 
world. It cost the collector a fortune, and it can 
be purchased for $30,000. The New York Histor- 
ical Society have it in charge. 

Dr. Abbott did not feel himself at home in the 
whirl of American life. All his tastes and habits 
were conformed to Oriental silence and repose, and 
he had married an Eastern woman. At the ear- 
liest moment, therefore, he returned to his familiar 
haunts, disappointed and harassed, doubtless, by 
the trouble and fruitless efforts of his visit to New 
York. He was sorely touched by the death of a 
brother in January last, and on the 30th of March, 
he eied at Kafr-el-Aish in Egypt. The American 
traveler in that sad, silent land will find one friend 
the less; and all who remember him there will al- 
ways remember him kindly. 

ee en 
A WORD WITII A CERTAIN PERSON. 

In a certain city lives a certain person who is 
twenty years of age, who is a book-keeper in a cer- 
tain house where he receives a certain salary, 
which we will call six hundred dollars a year, upon 
which he supports his mother and sister as well as 
himself. He may presently (as all sub-book-keep- 
ers may) be promoted to be chief book-keeper in 
the office; but beyond that he can not advance. 
He insists that in relinquishing the mercantile ca- 
reer he does not surrender any brilliant prospects ; 
and that, as he has a strong taste for literary pur- 
suits, and no ambition to make money, he might 
justly devote himself to the literary career. 

He suggests that he may acquire a knowledge 
of Phonography —and so, becoming a reporter, 
reach at last the editorial chair; or he may devote 
his leisure, while he retains his present position, to 
pursuing some course of reading and study—writ- 
ing occasionally, and trying his power. 

Before deciding this question, let a certain per- 
son read the letter which Charles Lamb wrote to 
Bernard Barton on the 9th of January, 1823: 

“Keep to your bank, and the bank will keep you. 
Trust not to the public: you may hang, starve, drown 
yourself, for any thing that worthy personage cares." 
rae Tt “A little grumbling is a wholesome medicine 
for the spleen ; but in my inner heart do I approve and 
embrace this our close but unharassing way of life. I 
am quite serious.” 

The word “‘ unharassing” is full of meaning. 
If a certain person were supporting himself alone, 
the Lounger would say directly, Decide what lit- 
erary department to try, and begin at once. If 
you succeed, well; if you fail, you can by-and-by 
obtain a situation as book-keeper again; and the 
time you are out of employment will be only the 
price you pay for satisfactorily trying an experi- 
ment. 

But when a mother and sister are concerned the 
case is very different; and knowing how very diffi- 
cult itis for capable young men to obtain situations 
in business, the Lounger would most earnestly ad- 
vise a certain person to hold fast his situation until 
he has mastered some new profession, and made 
sure of employment in it. 

Clearly his course of reading must be general 
literature: ‘‘the best authors”—history first, and 
the literature of various countries and periods as 
they arise. Good honest prose translations of such 
standard foreign works as he wishes are the thing 
for him. Don’t be afraid of a translation. The 
chance is that a man who, for example, has de- 
voted his life and talents to discovering the mean- 
ing of Greek characters and to criticising and com- 
paring Greek literature, will give you a better 
knowledge in a shorter time of Herodotus, or Plu- 
tarch, or Thucydides, than you and your dictiona- 
ry together. The study of languages may be a 
capital thing, but not for you under the circum- 
stances. 

As for “training the mind” by studying meta- 
physics and mathematics, the Lounger would ad- 
vise a certain person to follow his tastes. If he 
have a strong desire, let him obey it. If not, he 
might as well train his mind by studies in which 
he is interested. Metaphysics and mathematics 
are really—and in a technical sense—special sci- 
ences. 

When he considers himself sufficiently prepared, 
let him begin. But let him remember that while 
positive talent or genius succeeds without this 
preparation, the mere preparation itself never suc- 
ceeds. Except in those instances of men of for- 
tune who deliberately choose literature as a pro- 
fession, and pursue some branch of investigation, 
it is not preparation, but success, which secures a 
permanent hold upon the calling. To be a re- 
porter only, honorable as the profession may be, 








would not satisfy a man who wished to be an au- 
thor, any more than keeping books would; while 
the latter pursuit would give him more time for his 
literary studies. 

If a certain person reads a paragraph in the 
Lounger’s column of May 14, he will doubtless 
think that authorship is well paid. So it is; never 
so well, upon the whole, as it is now. But only 
the great talents draw the great prizes. The 
Rothsehilds and Barings are well paid as bankers, 
but every clerk in every bank will! find little com- 
fort in that. So it must be remembered that the 
great mass of literary laborers are to the famous 
authors as the bank clerks every where are to the 
famous financiers. 

The Lounger says these depressing things the 
more willingly because he knows that they will 
not discourage any man who feels that he must 
work with his pen, while they may help those who 
only think that they fecl the inspiration. 





THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX. 

—C. D. H., Charleston, South Carolina, writes to Ue 
Lounger remarking upon what seems to him a shocking 
statement in a newspaper that friends will © wricve sore- 
ly at the necessity of giving her up as lost.’ lic may 
comfort himself. If among the friends of whom the 
paper speaks there happen to be any persons who are 
followers of Him who did not give up the woman taken 
in adultery as lost, and who told his disciples to forgive 
even seventy times seven, they will not fee! themselves 
under the necessity of giving her up as “lost.” Itisa 
technical expression in this sense, It is a word used by 
“Society,” in which there are no unvirtuous persons, to 
indicate the condition of those women whose offenses 
have become public. 

—A friend writes that “‘ IT, Taylor wrote a good poem 
on the return of Sir H. Pottinger from China." 

—J. L., Nashville, Tennessee, who, for some inseruta- 
ble reason, thinks fit to address the proprietors of the 





Weekly as **Gents’’—whatever Gents may be—is in- 
formed that this paper is not a partisan shect in any 
sense. It does not discuss partisan politics 


It gives 
} ties with- 
ynspicu- 


portraits and sketches of all American not: 
out regard to party or section. It shoots 

ous public folly, which is not in its natur 
wherever it findsit. The Weekly presumes that no argu- 
ment can be adduced in the matter which it has not 
patiently considered. If any reader differs from the con- 
clusions which guide its action, he has the sawe liberty 
to disagree with them that the Weekly has to follow them. 





—G. W. L., Buffalo, sends a poem to be inserted “in 
the Weekly or in the fire." It is notin the Weekly! 


—W. wishes to know the author of ** Charles Auches- 
ter’’ and Counterparts.” It is an admirably kept 
secret. 

—B. is informed that the author of **Adam Bede" is 
named George Eliot upon the title-page of the book. 
The Westminster Review suggests that it is a woman. 

—J. N. H., Springfield, Illinois, sends the Lounger an 
accurate copy of the poem 

“Oh! a wonderful stream is the river of Time,” 
with some account of the author, which confirms what 
C. M. A. writes from Niles, Michigan: 

** The author's name is Benjamin F. Taylor, of Chica- 
£0, Illinois, at present editor of the Chicago Journal. It 
first appeared many years ago in the New York 7ribune, 
since which time it has been borrowed, stolen, mutilated, 
misquoted, and credit given to half a dozen different 
authors, some of whom have had the impudence as well 
as dishonesty to claim it as their own, About a year 
ago there appeared two different versions of it in the 
Ladies’ Repository, at which time it was claimed by three 
different authors; and the editor of said magazine finally 
decided that the genuine author was a Miss Lachelor." 

The poem appears in the volume published by Mr. 
Taylor, entitled ** January and June.” 

—T. D., Chapel Hill, North Carolina, who wishes to 
know about the overland journey to California, will prob- 
ably find the most satisfactory reply to his questions in 
the letters of Mr. Greeley, who has recently departed 
upon that journey. 

—Xerxes, who inquires whether operas are not always 
better performed in Europe than here, may profitably 
read the following from a late English paper, and com- 
pare the account it gives with the recent performance at 
the Academy, here in New York: 

“The revival of Don Giovanni at the Thédtre Italien 
in Paris appears to have been a complete failure. * Let 
us try and forget it as soon as possible,” says La Rérue 
et Gazette Musicale, “for it was nm r worthy of the 
theatre nor of the artists, Mario has none of the quali- 








voice during the last ten years ?); and **Gaivani could 
hardly satisfy even those who had never heard Rubini” 
(and Mario’) *“‘in Don Otlavio. With regard to Madame 
Persiani (1) suddenly invited to replace Macame Pence, 
who was indisposed, it is enough to be grateful for the 
good feeling she evinced She is: mewhat late ZAer- 
lina, gaining more by being heard than seen, Mac 
Guerabella, on the other hand, is young and han 
and rather to be seen than heard. Zucchini, Cors . 
gelini, like Mario himself, failed to soar above mediocri- 
ty. Let us, then, allow Don Giovanni to repose for the 
rest of the season, and may this one revival sit light 
upon him.” 

—Joun K., Chicago. The author of ‘Salad for the 
Solitary," ** Salad for the Social," and ** Mosaics," just 
published, is Frederick Saunders, of this city. 

—A Constant Reaper should address a letter for 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard to the Custom-house. It will then 
be sure to reach him. If this correspondent has not seen 
Mr. Stoddard'’s poem ‘On the Towz," in the Sufurday 
Press for March 12 (we believe), he has yet to read the 
most dramatic and vigorous of his poems. 

—Tue Manxacers of the Commencement Bill of the 
University of North Carolina, complimentary to the Grad- 








uating class, will please accept the Lounger’s thanks for 
the card of invitation, which he is compelled t) d cline. 
He would be glad to receive some account of thie festi- 
val, that he and his readers may see if there be any 


} 


marked difference between such celebrations at the South 
and Nerth. 

—E. O. P., Marietta, Ohio, asks if ‘in many instances 
the study of the classics has not an enervatins: influence, 
and renders the student too careful and precise.’ This 
may often be. But it is an abuse. So **self-cducate 
men" of whom he speaks are apt to be very dogmati 
conceited, and narrow; but these character: 
the rule. 

—CanaL Street, New Orleans. There 
volumes of Cariyle’s Life of Frederick the Gi 





ed either in England or here. Macaulay has written no 
“Life” of Frederick. The Lounger would ¢ sinly 
value Carlyle’s estimate of character mor Macau- 
lay's. 
—A. writes that the poem of which Pmt! quired, 
“She lives alone, alone she weeps, 
was written by Mrs. Anna Bache, of Philadelphia. Tho 


Lounger thanks A. for the copy. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
SO-CI-E-TY ? 


Tue family of Newt is one of the oldest in 
the country; and, what is more, it is one of 
those “fine” old families of which much may 
be heard by an attentive listener. ‘There are 
even traces of the Newts before the Revolution; 
and the only question is, whether they came 
over with Hendrick Corstiaensen, or whether 
they were not left upon the island by Hendrick 
Hudson himself. The latter is the more popu- 
lar theory with the family, which has always 
been strongly Democratic in politics. 

Tradition declares that the family has been 
uniformly respectable but honest—so respect- 
able, indeed, that Mr. Boniface Newt, a cele- 
brated New York merchant and a Tammany 
Sachem, thirty or forty years ago, had a crest. 
He had even buttons for his coachman’s coat 
with a stag’s head engraved upon them. The 
same device was upon his seal-ring. It appear- 
ed upon his carriage-door. It figured on the 
edges of his dinner-service. It was worked 
into the ground glass of the door that led from 
his dining-room to the back stairs. He had 
his paper stamped with it; and a great many 
of his neighbors, thinking it a neat and becom- 
ing ornament, imitated him in its generous 
use. 

Mrs. Newt’s family had a crest also. She was 
a Magot—another of the fine old families who 
came over at the earliest possible period. The 
Magots, however, had no buttons upon their 
coachman’s coat ; one reason of which omission 
was, perhaps, that they had no coachman. But 
when the ladies of the Magot family went visit- 
ing or shopping they hired a carriage, and in- 
sisted that the driver should brush his hat and 
black his boots; so that it was not every body 
who knew that it was a livery equipage. 

Their friends did, of course; but there were 
a great many people from the country who 
gazed at it in passing with the same emotion 
with which they would have contemplated a 
private carriage; which was highly gratifying 
to the feelings of the Magots. 

Their friends knew it, but friends never re- 
mark upon such things. There was old Mrs. 
Dagon—dowager Mrs. Dagon, she was called— 
aunt of Mr. Newt, who never said, ‘‘I see the 
Magots have hired a hackney-coach from Job- 
bers to make calls in. They quarreled with 
Gudzing over his last bill. Medora Magot has 
turned her last year’s silk—which is a little 
stained and worn—but then it’ does just as 
well.” 

By-and-by her nephew Boniface married Me- 
dora’s sister, Nancy. 

It was Mrs. Dagon who sat with Mrs. Newt 
in her parlor, and said to her, 

**So your son Abel is coniing home. I’m 
glad to hear it. I hope he knows how to waltz, 
and isn’t awkward. There are some very good 
matches to be made, and I like to have a young 
man settle early. It’s better for his morals. 
Men are bad people, my dear. I think Maria 
Chubleigh would do very well for Abel. She 
had a foolish affair with that Colonel Orson, but 
it’s all over. Why on earth do girls fall in love 
with officers? They never have any pay worth 
speaking of, and a girl must tramp all over the 
land, and live I don’t know how. Pshaw! it’s 
a wretched business. How's Mr. Dinks? I 
saw him and Fanny waltzing last month at the 
Shrimps. Who are the Shrimps? Somebody 
says something about the immense fortune Mr. 
Shrimp has made in the oil trade. You should 
have seen Mrs. Winslow Orry peering about at 
the Shrimps. I really believe she counted the 








spoons. What an eye that woman has—and 
what a tongue! Are you really going to Sara- 
toga? Will Boniface let you? He is the kind- 
est man! He is so generous that I sometimes 
fear somebody’ll be taking advantage of him. 
But gracious me! how hot it is!” 

It was warm, and Mrs. Dagon fanned her- 
self. When she and Mrs. Newt met there was 
a tremendous struggle to get the first innings 
of the conversation, and neither surrendered 
the ground until fairly forced off by breathless- 
ness and exhaustion. 

“Yes, we shall go to Saratoga,” said Mrs. 
Newt, ‘‘and I want Abel to come so as to take 
him. There’ll be a very pleasant season. What 
a pity you can’t go! However, people must 
regard their time of life, and take care of their 
health. There’s old Mrs. Octoyne says she shall 
never give up. She hopes to bring out her 
great-grand-daughter next winter, and says she 
has no life but in society. I suppose you know 
Herbert Octoyne is engaged to one of the 
Shrimps. They keep their carriage, and the 
girls dress very prettily. Herbert tells the 
young men that the Shrimps are a fine old 
family, which has been long out of society, hav- 
ing no daughters to marry, so they have not 
been obliged to show themselves. But I don’t 
know about visiting them. However, I suppose 
we shall. Herbert Octoyne will give 'em fam- 
ily, if they really haven’t it; and the Octoynes 
won't be sorry for her money. What a pretty 
shawl! Did you hear that Mellish Whitloe has 
given Laura a diamond pin which cost five hun- 
dred dollars? Extravagant fellow! Yet I like 
to have young men do these things handsome- 
ly. I do think it’s such a pity about Laura’s 
nose—” 

‘*She can smell with it, mother; and what 
else do you want of a nose?” 

It was Miss Fanny Newt who spoke, and who 
had entered the room during the conversation. 
She was a tall, self-possessed young woman of 
about twenty, with firm, dark eyes, and abund- 
ant dark hair, and that kind of composure of 
manner which is called repose in drawing-rooms 
and boldness in bar-rooms. 

‘*Gracious, Fanny, how you do disturb one! 
I didn’t know you were there. Don’t be ridicu- 
lous. Of course she can smell with it. But that 
isn’t all you want of a nose.” 

‘*T suppose you want it to turn up at some 
people,” replied Miss Fanny, smoothing her 
dress, and looking in the glass. ‘* Well, Aunt 
Dagon, who’ve you been eating now ?” 

Aunt Dagon looked a little appalled at this 
question. 

‘* My dear, what do you mean?” she said, 
fanning herself violently. ‘ I hope I never say 
any thing that isn’t true about people. I’m sure 
I should be very sorry to hurt any body's feel- 
ings. There’s Mrs. Kite—you know, Joseph 
Kite’s wife, the man they said really did cheat 
his creditors, only none of ’em would swear to 
it; well, Kitty Kite, my dear, does do and say 
the most abominable things about people. At 
the Shrimps’ ball, when you were waltzing with 
Mr. Dinks, I heard her say to Mrs. Orry, ‘ Do 
look at Fanny Newt hug that man!’ It was 
dreadful to hear her say such things, my dear; 
and then to see the whole room stare at you! 
It was crue]—it was really unfeeling.” 

Fanny did not wince. She merely said, 

“ How old is Mrs. Kite, Aunt Dagon ?” 

** Well, let me see; she’s ten or a dozen 
years younger than I am.” 

“Oh! well, aunt, people at her time of life 
can’t see or hear much, you know. They ought 
to be in their beds with hot bottles at their feet, 
and not obtrude themselves among people who 
are young enough to enjoy life with all their 
senses,” replied Miss Fanny, carelessly arrang- 
ing a stray lock of hair. 

“Indeed, Miss, you would like to shove all 
the married people into the wall, or into their 
graves,” retorted Mrs. Dagon, warmly. 

‘Oh no, dear aunt, only into their beds — 
and that not until they are superannuated, 
which, you know, old people never find out for 
themselves,” answered Fanny, smiling sweetly 
and calmly upon Mrs. Dagon. 

“What a country it is, aunt!” said Mrs. 
Newt, looking at Fanny with a kind of admira- 
tion. ‘‘ How the young people take every thing 
into their own hands! Dear me! dear me! 
how they do rule us!” 

Miss Newt made no observation, but took up 
a gayly-bound book from the table, and looked 
carelessly into it. Mrs. Dagon rose to go. She 
had somewhat recovered her composure. 

‘** Don’t think I believed it, dear,” said she to 
Fanny, in whom, perhaps, she recognized some 
of the family character. ‘No, no; not at all! 
I said to every body in the room that I didn’t 
believe what Mrs. Kite said, that you were hug- 
ging Mr. Dinks in the waltz. I believe I spoke 
to every body I knew, and they all said they 
didn’t believe it.” 

‘‘How kind it was of you, dear Aunt Da- 
gon!” said Fanny, as she rose to salute her 
departing relative, ‘‘and how generous people 
were not to believe it! But I couldn't persuade 
them that that beautiful lace-edging on your 
dress was real Mechlin, although I tried very 
hard. ‘They said it was natural in me to insist 
upon it, because I was your grand-niece ; and it 
was no matter at all, because old ladies could 
do just as they pleased—but for all that it was 
not Mechlin. I must have told as many as thirty 
people that they were wrong. But people’s eyes 
are so sharp—it’s really dreadful. Good-morn- 
ing, darling Aunt Dagon !” 

““Fanny dear,” said her mother, as the door 
closed upon Mrs. Dagon, who departed speech- 
less and in what may be called a simmering 
state of mind, “ Abel will be here in a day or 
two. I really hope to hear something about 
this Miss Wayne. Do yon suppose Alfred 
Dinks is actually engaged to her?” 
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“‘ How should I know, mother?” 

‘‘Why, my dear, you have been so intimate 
with him.” 

“« My dear mother, how can any body be inti- 
mate with Alfred Dinks? You might as well 
talk of breathing in a vacuum.” 

“But, Fanny, he is a very good sort of young 
man—so respectable, and with such good man- 
ners, and he has a very pretty fortune—” 

Mrs. Newt was interrupted by the servant, 
who announced Mr. Wetherley. 

Poor Mr. Wetherley—Mr. Zephyr Wether- 
ley! He was one of those youths who float in 
society like motes in a sunbeam. You can not 
individualize them. They are always to be 
seen floating every where. Catch one, and you 
have caught all. Catch one, and you do not 
know it, for you can not feel it. They are the 
rank and file of society—the privates; people 
who are mentioned in a lump after a ball as 
common soldiers are mentioned after a battle. 
And yet they have feelings, they have blood, 
heart, hands and feet—feet especially. They 
have kindly relations with the world and other 
people in it. They are dear to sisters. They are 
the pride of mothers. They have emotions. In 
their little way they have experience. They go 
through a series of sensations—the parody of 
passion. 

Was it not inevitable that Zephyr Wetherley 
should conceive himself to be in love with Fan- 
ny Newt? 

Poor Mr. Wetherley! He entered the room 
and bowed. Mrs. Newt, seeing that it was one 
of her daughter’s visitors, left the room. Miss 
Fanny sat looking at the young man with her 
black eyes so calmly that she seemed to him to 
be sitting a great way off in a cool darkness. 
Miss Fanny was not fond of Mr. Wetherley, al- 
though she had seen plainly enough the indi- 
cations of his feeling for her. This morning he 
was well gloved and booted. His costume was 
unexceptionable. Society of that day boasted 
few better-dressed men than Zephyr Wetherley. 
His judgment in a case of cravat was unerring. 
He had been in Europe, and was quoted when 
waistcoats were in debate. He had been very 
attentive to Mr. Alfred Dinks and Mr. Bowdoin 
Beacon, the two Boston youths who had been 
charming society during the season that was 
now over. He was even a little jealous of Mr. 
Dinks. 

After Mrs. Newt had left the room Mr. Weth- 
erley fell into confusion. He embarked, of 
course, upon the weather immediately—while 
Fanny, taking up a book, looked casually into 
it with a slight air of ennui. 

‘‘Have you read this?’ said she to Mr. 
Wetherley. 

‘‘No—I suppose not—eh! what is it?” re- 
plied Zephyr, who was not a reading man. 

“Tt is John Neal’s ‘ Rachel Dyer.’” 

“Oh, indeed! No, indeed. I have not read 
it!” 

‘“ What have you read, Mr. Wetherley ?” in- 
quired Fanny, glancing through the book which 
she held in her hand. 

‘Oh, indeed !—” he began. Then he seemed 
to undergo some internal spasm. He dropped 
his hat, slid his chair to the side of Fanny’s, 
and said: ‘* Ah, Miss Newt, how can you ask 
me at such a moment ?” 

Miss Fanny looked at him with a perfectly 
unruffied face. 

‘““What’s the matter with the moment, Mr. 
Wetherley ?” 

“Ah, Miss Newt, how can you when you 
know my feelings? Did you not carry my bou- 
quet at the theatre last evening? Have you 
not long authorized me by your treatment to 
declare—” 

‘« Stop, Mr. Wetherley,” said Fanny, calmly. 
“The day is warm—let us be cool. Don’t say 
any thing which you will regret to remember. 
Don't mistake any thing that I have done as an 
indication of—” 

“Oh, Miss Newt,” 
interrupted Zephyr, 
“how can you say 
such things? Hear 
me, but one word. I 
assure you that I most 
deeply, tenderly, tru- 
ly—” 

‘““Mr. Wetherley,” 
said Fanny, putting 
down the book and 
speaking very firmly, 
‘*T really can not sit 
still and hear you pro- 
ceed. Youare labor- 
ing under a great mis 
apprehension. You 
must be aware that I 
have never in the 
slightest way given 
you occasion to be- 
lieve that I—" 

“T must speak!” 
burst in the impet ; rs, 
uous Zephyr. “ My 
feelings forbid  si- 
lence! Great Heay- 
ens! Miss Newt, you 
really have no idea— 
I am sure you have 
no idea—-you can not 
have any idea of the 
ardor with which for 
a long, long time I 
have—” 

‘““Mr. Wetherley,” 
said Fanny Newt, 
darker and cooler 
than ever, ‘‘it is use- 
less to prolong this 
conversation, I can 
not consent to hear 
von declare that” FANNY 
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‘*But you haven’t heard me declare it,’’ re- 
plied Zephyr, vehemently. “It’s the very thing 
I am trying to do, and you won't let me. You 
keep cutting me off just as I am saying how I—” 

“You need go no farther, Sir,” said Miss 
Newt, coldly, rising and standing by the table; 
while Zephyr Wetherley red and hot and con- 
fused, crushed his handkerchief into a ball, and 
swept his hand through his hair, wagging his 
foot, and rubbing his fingers together. “J un- 
derstand, Sir, what you wish to say, and I de- 
sire to tell you only that—” 

“‘ Just what I don’t want to hear! Oh dear 
me! Please, please, Miss Newt!” entreated 
Zephyr Wetherley. 

‘**Mr. Wetherley,” interrupted the other impe- 
riously, “you wish to ask me to marry you. I 
desire to spare you the pain of my answer to 
that question by preventing your asking it.” 

Mr. Wetherley looked confused. He wrinkled 
his brows a moment—he stared at the floor and 
at Miss Newt—he looked foolish and mortified. 
“* But—but—but—” stammered he. ‘*Well— 
but—why—but—haven’t you somehow answer 
ed the question?” inquired he, with gleams of 
doubtful intelligence shooting across his face. 

Fanny Newt smiled icily. 

** As you please,” said she. 

Poor Zephyr was bewildered. 

‘‘It is very confusing, somehow, Miss Newt, 
isn’t it?” said he, wiping his face. 

“Yes, Mr. Wetherley; one should always look 
before he leaps.” 

“Yes, yes; oh, indeed, yes. 
ter look out or—" 

“Or he'll catch a Tartar!” 
strange voice. 

Fanny Newt and Wetherley turned simulta- 
neously toward the speaker. It was a young 
man, with clustering black hair and sparkling 
eyes, in ¢ traveling dress. He stood in the 
back room, in the rear of which was a con- 
servatory. 

“Abel!” said his sister, running toward him, 
and pulling him forward. 

“Mr. Wetherley, this is my brother, Mr. 
Abel Newt.” 

The young men bowed. 

‘Oh, indeed!” said Zephyr. 
come here listening ?” 

**Chance, chance, Mr. Wetherley.. I have 
just returned from school. Pretty tough old 
school-boy, hey? Well, it’s all the grandpa’s 
doing. Grandpas are extraordinary beings, 
Mr. Wetherley. Now there was—” 

“Oh, indeed! Really, I must go. Good- 
morning, Miss Newt. Good-morning, Sir.”” And 
exit Zephyr Wetherley. 

The brother and sister laughed. 

‘Sensible fellow,’’ said Abel; “he flies the 
grandpas.” 

‘“How did you come here, you wretch!” ask- 
ed Fanny, “listening to my secrets ?”’ 

“*My dear, I arrived this morning, only half 
an hour ago. I let myself in by my pass-key, 
and, hearing voices in the parlor, I went round 
by the conservatory to spy out the land. Then 
and there I beheld this spectacle. Fanny, you're 
wonderful.” 

Miss Newt made a demure courtesy. 

“So you've really come home for good? 
Well, Abel, I’m glad. Now you're here I shall 
have a man of my own to attend me next win- 
ter. And there’s to be the handsome Boston 
bride here, you know, next season.” 

‘* Who is she ?” said Abel, laughing, sinking 
into a chair. ‘*Mother wrote me you said that 
all Boston girls are dowdy. Who is the star 
dowdy of next winter ?” 

“ Mrs. Alfred Dinks,” replied Fanny, care- 
lessly, but looking with her keenest glance at 
Abel. 

He sprang up and began to say something ; 
but his sister’s eye arrested him. 

“Oh yes,” said he, hurriedly—* Dinks, I've 
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heard about Alfred Dinks. What a devil of a 


“Come, dear, you'd better go up stairs and 
see mamma,” said Fanny; ‘and I’m so sorry 
you missed Aunt Dagon. She was here this 
morning, lovely as ever. But I think the vel- 
vet is wearing off her claws. She has a most 
scratchy style of conversation. However, what 
would society be except for claws? Claws in 
velvet, of course. All the time you know they're 
sharp-—and they feel so soft!” 

Fanny Newt laughed a cold little laugh. Abel 
went out of the room. 

‘‘Master Abel, then, does know Miss Hope 
Wayne,” said she to herself. ‘*He more than 
knows her—he loves her—or thinks he does. 
Wouldn’t he have known if she had been en- 
gaged to her cousin ?” 

She pondered a little while. 

“J don’t believe,” thought Miss Fanny, “that 
ske is engaged to him.” 

Miss Fanny was pleased with that thought, 
because she meant to be engaged to him her- 
self, if it proved to be true, as every body de- 
clared, that he had ten or fifteen thousand a 
year, Upon such annual terms who would not 
conseut to breathe in a vacuum? 

—_———_ = 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
A WARNING AND A LOVE-LETTER. 
lay before he left Delafield Abel Newt 
nto Marm Wumley’s shop. She was sit- 
the door. Hosea smoked by the win- 








Gow. 
‘farm Wumley, may I ask a favor?” said 

A 4,0? 

“Sartain, Mr. Abel. What d’yer want me to 
dk 

‘Marm Wumley, I want you to let me just 
leave a little note for you to slip into the next 
parcel you send upto Pinewood. You send ey- 
ery few days, don’t you?” 


“Oh, bless you, yes; sometimes e’ena’most 
every day. I've got suthin’ here now that the 
old man’s a going along up with, bimebye.” 

liosea puffed placidly at the window, and 
o} id listened. 

“You've no objection, Hosea?” said Abel. 
“I see no harm into it,” replied the old man. 
Sut why don't you carry it yourself?” 

-ause old Mr. Burt doesn’t want to have 
ys round his place.” 

Lord! Lord!” ejaculated Hosea; “when 
will people learn wisdom? Yer can’t shet out 
iir, and yer can’t shet out love. Old Burt 
uchter know that his grand-daughter’ll fall in 
love. When on airth will folks learn ’tain’t no 
use? I learned it long ago. Ef yer’ve got any 
thing to sead I'll take it, ef it’s all right and 
Abel flouted the idea of any impropriety. He 
explained to the old man that it was only a note, 
in which he took leave of Miss Wayne. ‘ There,” 
said he, * I'l just put it into this bundle, and 
she'll find it. Good-by and thank you, Marm 
Wumley. Good-by, Hosea.” 

He went out and disappeared. Marm Wum- 
ley asked her spouse if he thought it quite right 
to carry notes from young men to young women. 
** Bless yer soul!” replied he, “do yer think 

hap won't tell a girl when he’s in love with 
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her, somehow or another? Yer can’t help it 
no way. Id jes as lieve help him say it as not. 
Saying ain’t nothin’; it’s only the doin’. I shall 
take it up and give that pooty girl a bit o’ my 
mind.” 

Puif—puff—puff. Hosea Wumley smiled as 
if, in such a plain case as this, it was entirely 
unnecessary to repeat his usual formula. 

When he came to Pinewood he asked to see 
Miss Hope alone. ‘The old man looked at her 
kindly as he handed her the bundle. 

* Yer’l! find a note in that air,” said he. 

** A note, Hosea—who from ?” 

“Yer'll find: out fast enough. Only don’t 
open the bundle till ye’re quite alone. And, 
Miss Hope, would ye pardon an old man for 
speaking his mind?” 

* Hope Wayne looked at.-him pleasantly, and 
answered, 

‘I could easily promise to pardon every thing 

you would say to me.” 
” « Wa'al, then, this ’ere note comes from some- 
body who ain't a boy no longer. He ain't very 
old, nuther; but he’s dreffle sly. ‘That’s all. 
Good-mornin’, Miss Hope. He’s sly.” 

Hosea stood looking at the young girl for sev- 
eral minutes, and slowly shook his head, doubt- 
fully. 

‘*No,” said he to himself at length as he 
turned away—*no—no—no. Yer may build 
wails high’s the sky, and give advice till yer 
black in the face, and warn folks and warn ’em 
over agin, but it’s all fixed from the fust. It ll 
all go on jes the same. ’Tain’t no use at all— 
’tain’t no use!” 

The old man went out and lighted his pipe 
in the kitchen, and puffed vehemently as he 
passed down the avenue, 

Hope Wayne went to her room and opened 
the bundle. She found the note and read it. 

‘*T can not bear to part so, and yet I must go 
without seeing you again. Perhaps you think 
me a mere school-boy whom you will forget to- 
morrow. But I am older than boys generally 
are when they leave school. I feel as much a 
man as if I were forty, and, Miss Wayne, I shall 
not furget you to-morrow. I wish I could have 
seen more of you, for I am sure that our tastes 
would sympathize in so many ways. Will you 
pardon me if I say that I felt how superior you 
are to many of the heartless and wicked con- 
ventions of.society which are so injurious to 
character? You say that you draw from books, 
and from the same sources I.know you have 
learned how little freedom of friendship there 


perhaps wise in secluding you. But I think we 
should have been friends could we have known 
each other. I am going. I know not what I 
shall do. I am young, and long years of toil 
lie before me. You are beautiful and your ca- 
reer begins. How often I shall hear of you! 
How glad I shall be of your happiness! Of me 
you will not hear—unless some day I should 
realize my dream and make a name of which 
no woman need be ashamed. Good-by, Miss 
Wayne. ‘Think sometimes, in the midst of splen- 
dor and flattery, of these golden years—of this 
quiet village—of the lawn on which we met— 
of the old church in which I have indeed wor- 
shiped. Think of me as kindly as you can—as 
of one whose life will be governed by his feel- 
ing of what you would have approved—of one 
whose first dream must be his last, whom many 
sweet voices may woo, but whom one memory 
has forever won. Good-by! And as you sit by 
the window shaded by the pine, listen to its 
rustling, and let its sad toné remind you some- 
times of what might have been.” 

At the bottom of the page was a line—“ Turn 
over.” 

Hope mechanically turned and read: 

‘*If Miss Wayne should ever have occasion 

to call upon my services in New York, a letter 
addressed to the care of Boniface Newt, Esq., 
will be sure to find me.” 
That was all. She held the paper in her 
hand and sat motionless for a long time. Was 
it an improper letter? Was it any thing more 
than a respectful farewell? He declared no- 
thing—he claimed nothing—he renounced no- 
thing. He was modest and manly. He re- 
gretted the want of free friendship im the world 
—who does not? thought Hope—and especially 
between young people of different sexes. He 
was so gentle and considerate :—she remember- 
ed that handsome face. He was so thoughtful 
and respectful :—she heard again the low music 
of that voice. He was— What was he not in 
the girl’s reverie as she held the letter like a 
charm in her hands—listened to her siren fancy 
as it sung of her hero, and finally lifting the 
paper with aburning and flushing face, although 
no one was looking, pressed it long and ardent- 
ly to her lips? 








CHAPTER XXV. 
A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 


Mr. Lawrence Newr sat in his office. It 
was upon South Street, and the windows looked 
out upon the shipping in the East River—upon 
the ferry-boats incessantly crossing—upon the 
lofty town of Brooklyn opposite, with its ranges 
of spires. He heard the sailors sing in the ships 
—the oaths of the stevedores—the bustle of the 
carts and the hum and scuffle of the passers-by. 
As he sat at his table he saw the ships haul 
into the stream—the little steamers that puffed 
alongside bringing the passengers, then, if the 
wind was not fair, pulling and shoving the huge 
hulks into a space large enough for them to 
manage themselves in. 

Sometimes he watched the parting of passen- 
gers at the wharf when the wind was fair, and 
the ship could sail from her berth. The vast 
sails were slowly unfurled, were shaken out, 
hung for a few moments, then shook lazily, 
then filled round and full with the gentle, steady 
wind. Mr. Lawrence Newt laughed as he watch- 
ed, for he thought of fine ladies taking their hair 
out of curl-papers, and patting and smoothing 
and rolling it upon little sticks and over little 
fingers until the curls stood round and full and 
ready for action. 

Then the ship moved slowly, almost imper- 
ceptibly, from the wharf—so slowly, so imper- 
ceptibly, that the people on board thought the 
city was sliding away from them. The mer- 
chant saw the solid, trim, beautiful vessel turn 
her bow southward and outward, and glide gent- 
ly down the river. Her hull was soon lost to 
his eyes, but he could see the streamer flutter- 
ing at the mast-head over the masts of the other 
vessels. While he looked it vanished—the ship 
was gone. 

Often enough Mr. Lawrence Newt stood lean- 
ing his head against the window-frame of his 
office after the ship had disappeared, and seem- 
ed to be looking at the ferry-boats or at the 
lofty town of Brooklyn. But he saw neither. 
Faster than ship ever sailed—or wind blew—or 
light flashed—the thought of Lawrence Newt 
darted, and the merchant, seemingly leaning 
against his office-window in South Street, was 
really sitting under palm-trees, or dandling in 
a palanquin, or chatting in a strange tongue, 
or gazing in awe upon snowier summits than 
the villagers of Chamouni have ever seen. 

And what was that dark little hand he seemed 
to himself to press ?—and what were those eyes, 
soft depths of exquisite darkness, into which 
through his own his soul seemed to be sinking ? 

There were clerks busily writing in the outer 
office. It was dark in that office when Mr. 
Newt first occupied the rooms, and Thomas 
Tray, the book-keeper, who had the lightest 
place, said that the eyes of Venables, the youn- 
gest clerk, were giving out. Young Venables, a 
lad of sixteen, supported a mother and sister 
and infirm father upon his five hundred dollars 
a year. 

“Eyes giving out in miy service, Thomas 
Tray! Iam ashamed of myself.” 

And ‘Lawrence Newt hired the adjoining 
office upon the front, knocked down all the 
walls, and introduced so much daylight that it 
shone not only into the cyes of young Venables, 
but into those of his mother and sister and in- 
firm father. . 

It was scratch, scratch, scratch, all day long 
in the clerks’ office. Messengers were coming 
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came for orders. Apple-women and pie-men 
dropped in about noon, and there were plenty 
of cheap apples and cheap jokes when the ped- 
dlers were young and pretty. There is some- 
thing so blithe in mere youth! Every clerk 

jokes so naturally with a pretty peddler! Cus- 
tomers came and brother merchants, who went 
into Mr. Lawrence Newt’s room. They talked 

China news and South American news and 
Mediterranean news. Their conversation was 
full of romantic names, and mentioned places 
of which poems and histories have been written. 
They joked complacent jokes. They gossiped 
a little when business had been discussed. So 
young Whitloe was really to marry Magot’s 
daughter, and the Doolittle money would go to 
the Magots after all! And old Jacob Van 
Boozenberg had actually left off knee-breeches 
and white cravats and none of his directors 
knew him when he came into the Bank in mod- 
ern costume. And there was no doubt that 
Mrs. Dagon wore cotton lace at the Orrys’, for 
Winslow’s wife said she saw it with her own 
eyes. 

“The gossip had not so poctic a flavor as the 
business talk. But it is sweet to know that 
there is no monopoly of gossip. Men and wo- 
men breathe the same air. Scandal, like the 
sun, shines for all. It knows nosex. No phil- 
osopher, on the grand tour from a distant planet, 
could doubt that it was confined to petticoats 
and chambers up town, until he went into offices 
and banks down town. 

Mr. Lawrence Newt's talk ceased with that 
about business. When the other set in, his 
mind seemed to set out. He stirred the fire if 
it were winter. He stepped into the outer office. 
He had aword for Venables. Had Miss Vena- 
bles seen the new novel by Mr. Bulwer? It is 
called “ Pelham,” and will be amusing to read 
aloud in the family. Will Mr. Venables call at 
Carvilles’s on his way up, have the book charged 
to Mr. Lawrence Newt, and present it, with 
Mr. Newt’s compliments, to his sister? If it 
were summer he opened the window, when it 
happened to be closed, and stood by it, or drew 
his chair to it and looked at the ships and the 
streets, and listened to the sailors swearing 
when he might have heard merchants, worth two 
or three hundred thousand dollars each, talking 
about Mrs. Dagon’s cotton lace! 

One day he sat at his table writing letters. 
The state of the office, outside and in, might be 
called a scratchy silence. There was an awful 
sensation of the intensest activity in that par- 
ticular spot, of the mystery which is called 
business. Yet the sun that day did not see 
more willing workers; did not see a row of 
pleasanter faces than were bending over large 
books in odoriferous red Russia binding, and 
little books in leather covers, and invoices and 
sheets of letter paper, in the outer office of 
Lawrence Newt. 

A lad entered the office and stood at the door 
impressed by the silent activity he beheld. He 
did not speak; the younger clerks looked up a 
moment—then went on with their work. It was 
clearly packet-day. 

The lad remained silent for so long a time, 
as if his profound respect for the industry he 
saw before him would not allow him to speak, 
that Thomas Tray looked up at last, and said, 

‘¢ Well, Sir?” 

“ May I sce Mr. Newt, Sir?” 

“Tn the other room,” said Mr. Tray, with his 
goose-quill in his mouth, nodding his head to- 
ward the inner office, and turning over with 
both hands a solid mass of leaves in his great, 
odoriferous red Russia book, and letting them 
gently down—as proud of that clearly-written, 
massive work, containing an accurate biography 
of Lawrence Newt’s business, as Lord Dufterin 
of his yacht /oam, stored for a trip to Spitz- 
bergen. 

The youth tapped at the glass-door. Mr. 
Newt said, ‘‘Come in,” and when the door 
opened looked up, and still holding his pen 
with the ink in it poised above the paper, he 
said, kindly, “‘ Well, Sir? Be short. It’s pack- 
et-day.” 

“IT want a place, Sir.” 

‘* What kind of a place?” 

‘*In a store, Sir.” 

‘I’m sorry I'm all full. But sit down while I 
finish these letters. ‘Then we’ll talk about it.” 





LITERARY. 


Tue April number of the QUARTERLY JoUuRNAL 
or AGRICULTURE, published by the United States 
Agricultural Society, has been received. It is sent 
free of charge to all its members, and contains a 
full account of the last or seventh annual meeting, 
from which we learn that they have been actively 
and usefully engaged in the cause of enlightened 
agriculture. During the second day’s session a 
very interesting lecture was delivered on the sub- 
ject of Nitrogen, by Professor Clemson, which 
was illustrated by experiments. Professor Joseph 
Ilenry, of the Smithsonian Institution, during the 
third day’s session, delivered a valuable lecture on 
Meteorology as connected with Agriculture, which 
will be published by the Society, and a sufficient 
number of copies placed at the disposal of the 
learned Professor. 

We find in the pages of the periodical before us 
a paper on Agricultural Statistics, from the Amer- 
ican Geographical and Statistical Society to the 
United States Agricultural Society, making sug- 
gestions to the latter of the importance of complete 
Agricultural schedules for the census of 1860. Val- 
uable remarks are appended to this communication 
by the editor. We also find a very interesting ar- 
ticle on the Domestication of the Elk, and a valu- 
able Report of the Agricultural Exhibitions of 1858. 
All the extracts are selected with great care. In- 
deed, the manner in which the journal is conduct- 
ed reflects much credit on Mr. Ben Perley Poore. 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


NEWS FROM PIKE'S PEAK, 

Tne St. Joseph correspondent of the St. Louis Demo 
crat notices the arrival at that place of 100 Pike's Poa. 
ers, who give deplorable accounts of mining prospe ete 
and suffering on the Plains. It is estimated that 2i 00 
men are now on their way, all or most of whom, destitute 
of money and the necessaries of life, are perfectly reckless 
Desperate threats are made of burning Omaha, st, Jo. 
seph, Leavenworth, and other towns, in consequence of 
the deception used to induce emigration. Two thousand 
men are reported fifty miles west of Omaha, in a stary 
ing condition. Some of the residents of Plattesmouth 
have closed up their business and fled, fearing violence 
at the hands of the enraged emigrants, a 

The Rocky Mountain News of April 28, the first paper 
published in the mining region, is received, It po a 
voluminous gold news, all of a favorable character, 

LETTER FROM COUNT CAVour, 

Count Cavour, the Sardinian Prime Minister ha 

written the following letter to an Italian in this city: - 
“Torin, February 16, 1859, 

“My Dear S1r,—I have received the letter addressed 
to me from New York, the 29th of January last, and I hast. 
en to express my appreciation of the sentiments therein 
expressed, so honorable to yourself and our countrymen 
resident in the United States, 

“Certainly the offer made by the Italian emier 
there, to enter the ranks of the Sardinian ray gen 
of war between Piedmont and Austria, proves a generous 
disposition, and can not but be gratifying to the Govern- 
ment to which such a noble offer is made. But it is 
well that you should know, and inform the Italians in 
America, that even in case of such eventualities as ab ve 
alluded to, the Government is not in need of the ele- 
ments whence to form good soldiers and officers for the 
ranks of the Sardinian army. These elements are ale 
ready superabundant in Piedmont. What is really need- 
ed is not so much military assistance as money, “Wh le 
grateful, therefore, for this offer, and fully appreciating 
the sentiments that inspired it, the Sardinian Govern- 
ment does not consider it expedient that it should be ac- 
cepted, there being, as above stated, already here a su- 
perabundance of military element. 

“I believe that the greater part of our countrymen 
now in America can as effectually serve the Italian cause 
by remaining in the United States, and using their influ- 
ence in favor of our efforts, as by returning to Italy. 

* * .* * * oo . 





“Receive, then, the assurances of my high censidera- 
tion, . Cavour.” 


RISE IN THE MISSISSIPPI. 


A rise in the River Mississippi, almost unprecedented 
in rapidity, occurred on Saturday, commencing at an 
early hour, It rose so fast that the men who were de- 
puted by some merchants to remove a quantity of grain 
from the wharf were unable to do so before the water 
had mounted upon the pile, submerging one pier and 
part of another. In the course of a few hours in the 
morning freight on the wharf was so disposed of as to 
leave a space of ten or fifteen feet as a bed for the en- 
croaching water. We had the curiosity to measure ac- 
curately, on Saturday, the amount of rise in thirty-five 
minutes, and found it to be two inches. It could not 
have continued swelling at that rapid rate all day, how- 
ever, for the total rise in the twenty-four hours ending 
at 10 a.m. yesterday was about two feet and six inches. 
From 10 o'clock to 4 o'clock—six hours—the rise was 
only one inch; and the river is expected to be found de- 
clining or at a stand this morning. ‘The last. boat from 
the Missouri reports not only a great outpouring of the 
Lower Missouri and its tributaries, but another and un- 
expected swell at St. Jo; and people just down from that 
neighborhood shake their heads, and say, ** There's no 
mistake about an awful flood coming from ali along the 
Missouri.” At Dubuque, on Friday, the Mississippi was 
swelling fast, and at St. Paul the rise has taken a new 
and very impulsive start. In addition to this, we have 
information that the Illinois is swelling, not only at the 
lower end, but from Lasalle and the head-waters. 


PERSONAL, 

Raffaele Settembrini, the third officer of the Galwsy 
steamer Adelaide, now in port, is the brave and aflec- 
tionate sen of one of the Bomba exiles who were recent- 
ly landed at Cork, and who, at the risk of his liberty, 
attempted to rescue his father from a Neapolitan ve ssel 
in the harbor of Cadiz, but failed; after which he went 
on board the ship David Stewart, the vessel chartered 
to bring the exiles to this country, and when the latter 
vessel had left Cadiz, presented a protest to the captain 
of the ship against bringing the exiles to the United 
States, and through whose etferts and determination the 
vessel entered Cerk harbor, where the exiles were land 
ed. 

The Rev. Dr. Cummings, ef this city, delivered an ad. 
dress in Boston, May 15, on the occasion of laying the 
corner-stone of the House ef the Angel Guardian (Ro. 
man Catholic). The Doctor stated that this enterprise 
was in reality founded by his Holiness the Pope, to whom 
he (Dr, C.) had personally represented the nature of th¢ 
work. The Pope granted indulgences to all who should 
become benefactors of the institution, 

Out in Ohio, the other day, Miss Goss reeovered $1500 
from her lover, Smook, the son of a substantial farmer, 
for neglecting to marry her, after many years’ ** spark- 
ing." It is said that both Miss Goss and Mr. Smook 
are well satisfied with the result. 

Mrs. Clarissa Williams, who was one hundred and one 
years old on the 14th of April, lives in Oxford, Connec- 
ticut. Up to the Ist of May, she was about the house, 
working every day, as ‘‘ smart” as many younger women. 
Between the Ist of February and the 7th of March, she 
knit two pairs of long stockings, of yarn spun by herself 
since she was one hundred years old. General Washing- 
ton staid at her father's house one night during the Revo- 
lution. She was spinning, with some other \oung ladies, 
when he arrived, and she says that he sat down and 
“talked as chipper as any young boy."’ }a answer to 
an inquiry, * What sort of a looking man he was?” she 
said, ** He had dark hair, braided in a long queue, ear- 
locks curled, foretop cut square, white skin, and as hand- 
some as a picture."’ 

** Burleigh" (the Rev. Matthew Hale Smith), the in- 
dustrious New York correspondent of the Boston Jour- 
nal, asserts that the woman who was name in connec- 
tion with Mr. Sickles, as at- Barnum’s Uvte! with him, 
was “of much standing"—whatever that may be—‘ that 
her husband was in court—that if the matter had been 
made public he would have shot Sickles on the box where 
he stood ontrial. So, to save double bloodshed and mur- 
der, the matter was hushed up.” 

The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Osgood of Springfield celebrated 
their golden wedding on Monday evening, in company 
with twenty or thirty children and grand-children, and 
scores of friends. 

‘The Senior Class of Harvard College have voted by @ 
large majority to invite the President, the Rev. Dr. 
Walker, to deliver the Baccalaureate Sermon this year. 

Miss Way and Professor Wilson left New Orleans, the 
8d inst., in a balloon, came down too low, the anchor 
caught in a tree, and they had to remain all night, sus- 
pended at some forty feet above the earth, and not able 
to descend on account of the darkness. Finally, when 
day came, Miss Way let herself down, with the aid of a 
rope, and went in search of help. The balloon was got 
down safely, 

Mr. Thomas Ball, the sculptor, of Boston, is to make 
an equestrian statue of Washington, of bronze, after & 
model recently exhibited in Boston, The statue is to be 
placed in Boston Common. It is to cost $15,000; the 
money to be raised by a fair in October. The same art- 
ist is to make astatue of Webster, in bronze, for the New 
England Society of this city. 

Mr. George Suviner, brother of Senator Sumner, has 
been selected by the y authorities of Boston to del ver 
the oration at the forthcoming anniversary of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. The Courier, in alluding to the 
fact says: “ We believe it is fifty-one years ago this year 
since Mr. Sumner's father, the late Sheriff Sumner, de- 
livered a Fourth-of-July oration before the Republicay 
Assceiation of Boston," : 
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Intelligence has recently been received of the death of 
Dr. Henry Abbott, at Kafr-el-Aish, on the 30th of March 
last. He has been for a long time ill, and has gradually 

rown worse since the death of his brother, Dr. George 
Abbott, at Alexandria, in January, a loss which he felt 
severely. Dr. Abbott originally entered the service of 
Mohammed Ali as a surgeon, but afterward settled at 
Cairo as a physician, where he married an Eastern lady. 
‘It was here that he made the valuable Egyptian collec- 
tion, which is well known as the best in the world. He 
expended upon it over $100,000, and sent it to this coun- 
try for exhibition. It is hoped that this collection, which 
probably could nct be replaced for any sum, will be de- 
posited in the New York Historical Society, as it can be 
purchased for only $30,000. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE WAR. 
NO BATTLE YET, 

By the City of Baltimore we have dates to 12th May. 

There had been as yet no battle between the Austrians 
and the Allies. The movements of the former were in- 
explicable, but it was believed they were waiting for fa- 
gorsble weather. The Austrians apparently exhibited 
much indecision, and kept occupying places and then 
abandoning them. ‘There had indeed been no material 
change in affairs since the departure of the Canada, 
Heavy rains had prevailed, and continued up to the lat- 
est accounts. The Austrians were fortifying their posi- 
tion on the Sezia. The Austrians were suffering much 
from s ckness. The latest Turin telegraph says that the 
Austrians were recrossing the Sezia in haste. A bulletin 
from Vienna explains that the Austrians had taken upa 
position between the Po and Sezia rivers, to await better 
weather before resuming the offensive. The Austrians 
were expected soon to have three quarters of a million of 
men under arms. The Austrians had declared Ancona 
in a state of sieg The Pope had protested against this 
action, and Austria was to reconsider it. The Sardinian 
General, Della Marmora, had made the River Dora his 
strategical line. 

SKIRMISIT ON THE PO, 

The Austrians had crossed the Po near Candia, and 
advanced toward Sala. 

They also made an unsuccessful effort to cross the 
same river near Frassinetto, on the 3d of May. The 
Sardinian account of the latter effort says the cannonade 
laste! fifteen hours. It recommenced on the afternoon 
of the 4th, and lasted the remainder of the day. The 
Piedmontese had but few wounded, while the Austrians 
suffered severely. 

Per contra, the official bulletin from General Giulai 
reports: **On Wednesday we made a demonstration 
near Candia and Frassinetto. Our side had twenty 
wounded. Near Cornate we have thrown a bridge over 
the Po, have erossed it, and fortified the head of the 
bridge. Yesterday, on the railroad near Verona, a train 
filled with troops came in collision with some ammuni- 
tion wagons, and some exploded. Twenty-three men 
were killed and 124 wounded.” 

AUSTRIAN MOVEMENTS. 

The Austrians, on the 3d, commenced a cannonade 
from the direction of Valleuza, without much effect. 

An official bulletin, issued at Turin on the 4th, says the 
Austrians have increased their forces at Vercelli, and 
constructed defensive works. They have also occupied 
Trino and Pobrietto, having their vanguard at Tron- 
zano. They withdrew last night from Tortona. Yes- 
terday they burned seven arches of the bridge over the 
Scrivia at Piacenza. They have also ordered the demo- 
lition of the houses erected upon the fortifications. 




















THEIR STRATEGICAL MANQ@UVRES. 

The Suisse says: “ Our private accounts inform us 
that Piedmont is making arrangements for preventing 
the Austrians from establishing themselves too strongly 
in the mountainous part of the district of Novara. A 
battery of artillery and some troops have arrived at 
Domo d'Ossola; united with the National Guard, which 
is strongly organized, they will offer a sufficient resist- 
ance to any coup de main. Garibaldi, moreover, is ex- 
pected to occupy Biella, Baunes, ete., with several bat- 
talions of volunteers. 

“The various bulletins that have reached us from 
Turin state that the Austrians have augmented the gar- 
rison and war materiel of Ancon They have also ocex- 
piel Mortara with twenty thousand men. Almost all the 
troops stationed at Piacenza have left, and the Austrian 
authorities have proclaimed the state of siege. The ar- 
rival and departure of French troops at Turin and Genoa 
continue amidst the enthusiastic acclamations of the 
people. The Austrians have entered the Duchy of Mo- 
dena at Reggio. The valley of Scrivia is strongly occu- 
pied by the French. The Piedmontese Gazette an- 
nounces that, during the temporary absence of General 
La Marmora, Count Cavour will control the Depart- 
ments of War and Marine." 

WHAT THEY ARE GOING TO DO. 

A Turin letter says: “If the Austrians have but 
120,000 men on the field, as we are told, no doubt the 
Franco-Sardinians (or I’ale Franchi, as they are here 
called), are not inferior in numbers. The Austrians 
have, however, unreasonably extended their line of op- 
erations, if they mean to attack both Vercelli and Casale 
en one side the Montferrat hills, and Novi and Alessan- 
dria on the other side. My opinion is that the oceupa- 
tion of Novara is but a feint; and that the real attack 
will be made upen the fortresses. Austria will thus take 
the bull by the horns; but it was very evident that she 
could neither advance upon Turin without exposing her 
flank to her foes at Casale, nor yet attack Novi without 
running the risk of an attack from Alessandria, Novi is, 
besides, within reach of constant, rapid, and almost un- 
limited succor from Genoa." 

WHY THEY WERE SO SLOW. 

The tardiness of the Austrians in making the attack 
excited much surprise, and was variously speculated 
upon. The London 7imes thinks they have thrown 
away the opportunity whigh they at first possessed. The 
inaction is probably Prot by the artificial inundations 
made by Sardinia, aided by heavy rains, which obliged 
the troops in some places to recross the Po, 














APPEAL OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPEROR TO HIS 


TROOPS, 


On the 27th inst., his Majesty the Emperor dispatched 
the subjoined address to the forces forming the Second 
Army, which, as you are aware, is under the command 
of the Feldzeumeister Count Giulai : 

“ After fruitless attempts to secure peace for my Em- 
pire, without compromising its dignity, I am necessitated 
to have recourse to arms. 

** With confidence I confide the rights of Austria to the 
best hands—to the hands of a tried and gallant army. 

“Your fidelity and bravery, your exemplary discipline, 
the justice of the cause which you defend, and a glorious 
past, guarantee to me your success. 

“Soldiers of the Second Army! it is for you to secure 
victory to the spotless flag of Austria. Take with you 
into battle the blessing of God and the confidence of your 
Emperor. Francis Joseru.” 


PROCLAMATION OF TIIE INVADERS. 

General Giulai has issued the following: 

“To THB PEOPLE Of SArpinta,—In crossing your 
frontiers, it is not against you, people of Sardinia, that 
we direct our arms, but against a small destructive par- 
ty, powerful by its boldness, which oppresses you by its 
violence, rejects all offers of peace, and attacks the rights 
of the other Italian States, and even those of Austria. 
The imperial eagles, if you salute them on their arrival 
without anger and without resistance, will bring you or- 
der, tranquillity, moderation; and the peaceable citizen 
may be assured that liberty, honor, the laws, and prop- 
erty shall be respected and protected as inviolable and 
sacre things. ‘The constant discipline, which in the im- 
perial troops is equal to their valor, is a guarantee for 
my word. Interpreting to you the generous sentiments 








of my august Emperor and master, I, while treading 





your soil, proclaim and repeat that this war is intended 
neither against the people nor against the nation, but 
against a subversive party, which, under the specious 
mask of liberty, would deprive the whole world of it, if 
the God of armies was not also the God of nations. 
When your adversary and ours shall have been van- 
quished, when order and peace shall have been restored, 
you, who may now call us your enemies, will soon con- 
sider us as your liberators and friends.” 
MOVEMENTS OF FRANCIS JOSEPH. 

A letter from Vienna of the 2d says: ** The departure 
of the Emperor for Italy has again been adjourned. It 
is said, however, that in a few days his Majesty will ac- 
company the Empress to Munich and Possenhofen, and 
will then proceed to Italy; but according to another ver- 
sion the Emperor will go to Berlin, and afterward by way 
of Bavaria to Innspruck, where he will meet the Em- 
press, and from Inuspruck will proceed to Verona to join 
the army.” 

FRENCH DECLARATION OF WAR, 

The following has been published: * Austria, in caus. 
ing her army to enter the territories of the King of Sar- 
dinia, our ally, declares war against us. She thus vio- 
lates treaties and justice, and menaces our fr 
All the great Powers have protested against this ¢ geres- 
sion Piedmont having accepted the conditions which 
ought to have insured peace, one asks what can be the 
reason of this sudden invasion? It is that Austria has 
brought matters to this extremity, that she must either 
rule up to the Alps, or Italy must be free to the shores of 
the Adriatic; for in this country every corner of terri- 
tory which remains independent endangers her power. 

** Hitherto moderation has been the rule of my con- 
duct; now energy becomes my first duty. Let France 
arm, and resolutely tell Europe, ‘I desire not conquest, 
but I desire nly to maintain my national and tradi- 
tional policy. I observe the treaties on condition that 
no one shall violate them against me. I respect the ter- 
ritories and the rights of neutral Powers; but I boldly 
avow my sympathies for a people whose history is min- 
gled with our own, and who groan under foreign oppres- 
sion.’ 

** France has shown her hatred of anarchy. She has 
been pleased to give me a power strong enough to re- 
duce into nonentity the abettors of disorder and the in- 
corrigible members of those old factions whom one in- 
cessantly sees confederating with our enemies; but she 
has not for all that abdicated her task of civilization. 
Her natural allies have always been those who desire 
the improvement of the human race; and when she 
draws the sword it is not to dominate, but to liberate. 

WHAT IS THE EMPEROR’sS OBJECT ? 

“The object of this war, then, is to restore Italy .o 
herself, not to impose upon her a change of masters, and 
we shall then have upon our frontiers a friendly people, 
who will owe to us their independence. We do not go 
into Italy to foment disorder or to disturb the power of 
the Holy Father, whom we have replaced upon his 
throne, but to remove from him this foreign pressure, 
which weighs apon the whole Peninsula, and to help to 
establish there order based upon legitimate satisfied in- 
terests. 

* We are going, then, to seek upon this classic ground, 
illustrated by so many victories, the foot-teps of our 
fathers. God grant that we may be worthy of them! 
I am going soon to place myself at the head of the army. 
I leave in France the Empress and my son. Seconded 
by the experience and the enlightenment of the last sur- 
viving brother of the Emperor, she will understand how 
to show herself equal to the grandeur of her mission. I 
confide them to the valor of the army which remains in 
France to watch our frontiers and to protect our homes ; 
I confide them to the patriotism of the National Guard; 
I confide them, in a word, to the entire people, who will 
encircle them with that affection and devotion of which 
I daily receive so many proofs, 

** Courage then, and union, 

“Our country is again about to show the world that 
she has not degenerated. Providence will bless our 
efforts, for that cause is holy in the eyes of Ged which 
rests on justice, humanity, love of country, and inde- 
pendence. NAPOLEON. 

“ Paris, May 2, 1859."* 

PURPOSES OF THE FRENCH, 

After the official announcement of the declaration of 
war to the Senate, M. Troplong said: ** I take note of the 
communication of the Minister of State. If I may be al- 
lowed to add a few words to interpret the sense of the ac- 
clamations we have just heard, I will say, while our il- 
lustrious colleagues the marshals and generals intrusted 
with commands will maintain the glory of the French 
name opposite the enemy, the Senators who remain here 
will not shrink from any act of civil courage or devotion 
to the Emperor. There will be a rivalry of patriotism 
between them and us—[applause]—for this is a just war; 
it is simply a reply to a challenge and an aggression. It 
is the consequence of a secular policy, which has always 
been moved by the crises in Italy as if they were events 
in France. [* Yes, yes,’ and applause.} ‘The Emperor 
can not allow Turin, which is the key of the Alps, no 
more than Rome, which holds the key of the Church, by 
the hands of a holy and venerated Pontiff—[great sensa- 
tion]—to fall under the usurping yoke of an influence 
hostile to France. [Great applause.] Italy, then, will 
be restored to her nationality. She will not be revolu- 
tionized—[‘ Excellent !"]—but liberated—[great applause} 
—and that beautiful country, threatened with a master, 
will find a liberator. * Vive 'Empereur.'” All the mem- 
bers rose and joined in the acclamation. 


































MOVEMENTS OF NAPOLEON, 

The Emperor Napoleon, accompanied by Prince Napo- 
leon, quitted Paris on the 10th for Genoa. The Empress 
is proclaimed Regent during the Emperor's absence. 
The Emperor arrived at Marseilles at mid-day on the 
12th. He embarked on the Reine Hortense, where he 
received the city authorities, and left at 2 p.m. The Sar- 
dinians were preparing a grand reception for Napoleon 
at Genoa, It was said in Paris that the Emperor ex- 
pects to be in Milan by the end of May or beginning of 
June. 

RECEPTION OF THE FRENCH AT TUR 

A letter to the Times contains the followi *“T have 
just returned from witnessing the entrance of the first 
installment, the Nineteenth battalion of the Chasseurs de 
Vincennes. The National Guards were under arms at 
six this morning to receive them. It was past cight be- 
fore they arrived, and ata little before nine they marched 
down the Via Santa Teresa, which leads direct from the 
railway terminus into the heart of the city. The recep- 
tion they met was enthusiastic. The windows were 
thronged, chiefly by women, and flowers rained upon 
them. Most of the French had a small bouquet or a 
flower stuck in the muzzle of their rifles. From all sides 
the population thronged to see them pass. They were 
greeted as they moved onward by a running fire of cheers 
and clapping of hands." 

HOW LONG THE WAR IS TO LAST. 

A letter to the Times, dated Paris, May 2, says: 

“Ata dinner given to the superior officers of the Im- 
perial Guard by the Emperor before their departure, his 
Majesty said to the officers on bidding them adieu, *We 
are going to have a summer's work of it, but I hope we 
shall be able to hunt together at Compéigne in Septem- 
ber.’ His Majesty limits the war to four months. It 
is said he never appeared so gay and joyous as at pres- 


ent. 

















BANKRUPTCY OF AUSTRIA, 

The official Wiener Zeitung publishes the following 
financial decrees: ** The income tax of the third class is 
to be retained by the Pay Office, immediately upon the 
interest on the public funds being paid. A loan of 
200,000,000 florins (£20,000,000) is ordered, but as it is 
for the present impossible to contract it, the National 
Bank will advance two-thirds of the nominal value of the 
loanin new notes. The third decree releascs the National 
Bank for the present from the obligation of meeting its 
notes by specie payments, The fourth orders 
that duties and certain excise dues must for the future 
be paid in silver, or in payable coupons of the national 
loan,” 








decree 








BANKRUPTCY OF SARDINIA, 

The King of Sardinia had issued a decree giving forced 
currency to the notes of the National Bank. The Turin 
Bank is, moreover, authorized to issue additional notes 
to the amount of 6,000,000 francs, and in return therefor 
engages to lend the Government 30,000,000 francs at two 
per cent. perannum. ‘The rate of discount is not here- 
after to be advanced without the consent of the Minister 
of Finance. 

THE FRENCH LOAN, 

At Paris the subscription to the French loan of twenty 
millions already exceeds forty millions, including a very 
large number for only ten francs of the annual income. 
All connected with the Government are expected to take 
part in this new national demonstration, 

The Paris Bourse was flat, and the three per cents. 
rather lower. 

THE WAR FEVER IN ITALY, 

At Milan the Italian ladies send a little toy to every 
able-bodied young man still to be seen in the streets. 
Upon this is inscribed the words, “ Your country will 
remember the services you have. rendered it.” 


REVOLUTION AT PARMA. 





A letter from Parma says: “A public manifestation 
was yesterday made by the populace before the royal 
palace. The o . in the name of the army, demand- 


ed the union of th ir troops with the Piedmontese forces, 
The Duchess quitted Parma after having appointed a 
Council of Regency, composed of her Ministers. The 
Princes have also left this morning. Public order has 
not been disturbed.” 
STATE OF ROME, 
The French troops are not to 
ousand Austrians have arrived at Ancona 
since the 30 with provisions for six months. Sir 
Moses Montefiore has failed in his mission to the Pope 
of Rome on behalf of the child Mortara, 
ALL ITALY IN A FERMENT. 

The following are further details received from the 
other parts of Italy: The provisional government of 
Tuscany has issued a notice announcing that it has ap- 
pointed M. Giorgio Manin, son of the late Venetian Dic- 
tator, to the post of aid-de-camp to General Ulloa, with 
the grade of Lieutenant of the staff. The provisional 
prefect of Florence has issued a proclamation recom- 
mending the greatest tranquillity under the present cir- 
eumstances. The Monitore Joscano states that the Tus- 
cans had presented an address to the English residents 
there, and that the latter have replied by another ad- 
dress, in which they plead the difliculties the British 
Government has to encounter in its relations with for- 
eign states, but declare that their sentiments are in fa- 
vor of the Italian cause. The Grand Duke of Tuscany 
has left Ferrara for Bologna. The Tuscan army is ac- 
tively engaged at present in field practice. Part of the 
gendarmerie of Como, who had received Minié rifles from 
the Austrian Government, with orders to repair to Milan, 
have deserted to the Piedmontese. The Austrians have 
formed a military line from Bologna to Ancona, and 
comprising Foligno. Letters from Napies state that 
great activity reigns in the arsenals. A levy is in prog- 
ress, and secret orders have been sent for every regiment 
to detach four companies to the Abruzzi. The Duke of 
Modena has sent 600 men against Massa and Carrara. 
A Piedmontese detachment with two guns had been 
sent from La Spezia to oppose them. 

UNPOPULARITY OF THE ENGLISH IN ITALY, 

An Italian letter says: *“*A very different sensation 
has been excited by the arrival of some of the English 
newspapers, and especially of the Times of the 28th of 
last month. It seems now almost impossible to resist 
the conviction that there is a party, and a strong party, 
in England implacably hostile to the Italian cause. The 
report of an offensive and defensive alliance between 
France and Russia, ill-grounded as it now seems, was 
sufficient to enlist England, and with her Prussia and 
all Germany among the supporters of Austria, Yet if 
Russia takes arms against Austria, it will only be when 
England affords her a pretext for it. That a secret un- 
derstanding exists between Austria and the present—or 
shall I say late—English Cabinet seems to me very evi- 
dent, from the fact that Austria sends 8000 men to 
strengthen the garrison at Ancona. To what purpose 
should Austria, who is utterly helpless by sea, send so 
large a force to a sea-port which does not belong to her, 
and which lies about two hundred miles from the ecn- 
tre of her military operations? Surely Ancona is intend- 
ed as an English naval and military station the moment 
England has broken through her thin vail of neutrality ; 
and the fleet sailing from a British harbor with sealed 
orders, but said to be intended for the Adriatic, is a 
movement in keeping with the Austrian reinforcements 
sent to strengthen Ancona." 

Such are the surmises of the Italians, and they are of 
a sufliciently painful character, 

PREPARATIONS IN PRUSSIA, 

In the Chamber of Deputies the Foreign Minister has 
made a statement of political affairs. He said that 
Prussia was, without deviation, pursuing the object of 
watching over the safety of Germany, and looking to 
the security of national interests and the maintenance 
of power in Europe; and with these objects in view the 
army had been placed ready to march. The Finance 
Minister then moved a temporary addition, for one year, 
of four million thalers to the income tax, the class tax, 
and the taxes on meat and corn—the addition to be fur- 
the? increased by 25 per cent. in case the mobilization 
of the arminy becomes necessary. 

WILL PRUSSIA PRESERVE HER NEUTRALITY ? 

The Turin correspondent of the Daily News asserts 
positively that France is about to mobilize between seven 
and eight hundred thousand men, and that the French 
army on the Rhine will amount to five hundred thousand 
men, as the Emperor fears Germany will not remain 
quiet. 

It was reported that the French Government were en- 
deavoring to secure the neutrality of Prussia, and that 
they had promised, on their side, not to form an army 
of observation on the Rhine, and that the war shall be 
circumscribed to Italy. 

















BRITISH PREPARATIONS TUK WORST, 

It was reported in military circles that the Ministers 
intend to call out the whole militia, and to add fifty new 
battalions to the line. 

Lord Cowley, the British Embassador at Paris, reached 
London on Friday, and had a protracted interview with 
Lord Malmesbury. 

‘There was considerable animation in the English Naval 
Department. Additional vessels were being placed in 
commission, and recruiting was actively going on. 

THE RUSSO-FRENCH ALLIANCE EXPLODED, 

The official journal of St. Petersburg contains the fol- 
lowing: * We areauthorized to declare in the most posi- 
tive manner that there exists no treaty of alliance, offens- 
ive or defensive, between Russia and any other Power 
whatsoever. At a moment when all Europe is making 
maritime or military arrangements on a large scale, the 
Emperor was obliged to provide, by the means of polit- 
ical prudence, for any emergencies. His Majesty retains 
in the present juncture entire liberty of action, and, we 
need hardly add, he is animated only by the sehtiment 
of preserving the dignity of his Crown and the interests 
of the country.” 


ron 








WAR ITEMS. 

The Daily News looks for the first battle at Novi. 

Ala portion of the French army had been unable to 
cross the Alps, in consequence of the passes being block- 
ed with snow. ‘Those who had crossed suffered terribly. 

The Emperor of Austria was preparing to take the 
chief command with General Hess. The latter, it is re- 
ported, disapproves of General Gyulai’s plan of attack, 

It is reported that Prince Napoleon will command a 
corps of 25,000 men on the shores of the Adriatic. 

Marshal Canrobert was said to be directing the opera- 
tions of the allies fram Alessandria. 

Marshal Canrobert has issued orders of the day to the 
troops under his command at Alessandria, concluding in 
a spirited and warlike tone, 








The Moniteur denies that France is about to cencen- 
trate an army on the Rhine, 

The French troops at Rome are to be increased and 
placed on a war footing. 

A dispatch from Rome seys that the Pope's Nuncio has 
been ordered to leave Florence. 

The Austrian war brig 7'riton had been accidentally 
blown up while thecommander was on shore. The dead, 
wounded, and missing, were stated to be about eighty. 
Another report says that a part of the crew were on shore 
at the time, and that only four were killed. 








GREAT BRITAIN. 
THK GENERAL ELECTION, 

The Times of May 2, in one of its articles, says: 

** Saturday, April 50, was the decisive day of the pres- 
ent general election. There yemains, it is true, all the 
counties and Irish boroughs, but still the day was decisive. 
The returns, as fur as we are acquainted with them, give 
the Tories a gain of twenty-three, and the Liberals a gain 
of thirteen, leaving a balance in favor of the Tories of 
ten.” 

CONVERSION OF LOLA MONTEZ, 

rsion™ of Lola Montez is announced, 


> She 
has, it is 1, quietly 


ttled down a humble, peaceful, 
i ious woman, in herown domicile in Pic- 
cadilly, London, hav amassed a sufficient sum to pur- 
ra house, which is now the receptacle 
arge number of wealthy and pious en 
lon, male and female. Among her most 
} » visitors is Mrs, Thistlewaite, for- 
ss, Who was familiarly known as Laura 
45 notorious as Lola herself. About 
umed from the error of her ways she 
e rich commoner. She married him, 
id shining light in Exeter Hall. 
It was she who was the principal instrument in bringing 
about Lola's “change of hear It is said that Mrs, 
Thistlewaite daily drives her chariot, with four milk- 
white horses attached, through the streets of London on 
missions of mercy and religious teachings. 

A RARE PRESENT TO THE PRINCESS ROYAL, 

The Ceylon Observer says: “Vakier Tamby's gold 
and jewcled box, surmounted by an elephant, is, after 
all form the main portion of the present to the Prin- 
cess Royal. A pair of rich pearl bracelets is to be added. 
The old jeweler told us last evening that he looked more 
to the honor than to the profit of the transaction, inti- 
mating that he had parted with the box below its value, 
But then, when the Queen and Princess ask, * Who made 
this box? the reply will be ‘ Pakier Tamby, of Ceylon! 
—the same whose workmanship, exhibited at Paris, re- 
ceived honorable mention.’ And so, he says, his old age 
will be crowned with honor, A photograph of the old 
gentleman, in cashmere shawl and full dress, would form 
no bad accompaniment to the present.” The Ceylen 
Times understands **that the pearl necklace subscrip- 
tion, so long in abeyance, has at length been appropriated, 
though not in the manner originally intended. Sir 
Charles MacUarthy will, we are told, be the bearer of 
*Lankas's Gift’ to the Princess Royal of England, now 
the Princess Frederick William of Prussia. It will con- 
sist of a richly worked silver box, mounted on an elegant- 
ly carved ebony pedestal, and surmounted by the gold 
elephant already alluded to as the intended gift. Beside 
the elephant will be placed a pair of bracelets get with 
the choicest pearls from the Arippo Fishery, 


FRANCE. 
A HORRIBLE sToRY, 

The Journal du Havre describes the following extraor- 
dinary circumstance which has just eccurred in that 
place: ** Two strangers, a man named Leriche, about 
thirty-five years of age, and a woman called Rachel, aged 
about forty, arrived there about three months ago, and 
took a lodging in a house of the Rue d'Albanie. They 
had, it is said, a sum of 2000 francs in cash when they 
took the house, but that amount having been exhausted 
sooner than they expected, they found themselves re- 
duced to a state of distress. They had been in the habit 
of having their meals brought from a restaurant in the 
neighberhood. The waiter went to the house as usual 
one day last week, but found the door shut, and on knock- 
ing got no answer. He went again some time after, as 
well as the following day, but always with the same ro- 
sult. The postman also brought letters addressed to 
Leriche, but could not get any reply on kuocking. Things 
went on in this way for a week, when the day before yes- 
terday, information having been given to the police of 
the disappearance of the two, the commissary had the 
door opened, when a horrible scene presented itself. In 
a room on the first floor, the doors and windows of which 
had been hermetically closed by strips of thick paper 
pasted where any air might enter, they saw two livid 
heads standing out from under the bedclothes, A large 
brasier in which charcoal had been placed and burned 
out stood near the bed, and the room was unbearable 
from a dreadful stench. On the window being opened 
and air admitted, one of the persons in the bed, whom 
they had supposed to be dead, suddenly arose and ex- 
claimed, ‘Hush! hush! do not make a noise; he is 
asleep!" ‘The person thus speaking proved to be the 
woman; and, in spite of her opposition, the agents ap- 
proached, and found the body of the man in an advanced 
state of decomposition, by the side of which the unfor- 
tunate woman, who had become a maniac, had been ly- 
ing for a week, it is believed, without any sustenance 
liow her constitution had enabled her to withstand not 
only the fumes of the charcoal, but the pestilential mi- 
asma of the room, is a wonder to every one. The ap- 
pearance of the woman was scarcely human, and she 
was conveyed to the hospital in a dreadful state of ex- 
laustion."” In a subsequent issue, the Journal du Havre 
states that the woman Rachel remdins in a desperate 
State at the hospital of that place. An idea may be 
formed of the mental torture she must have undergone, 
from the fact of her hair, during the week, having turn- 
ed completely gray. 
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RUSSIA, 
DEATH OF MADAMYF 10. 

From the Journal de Pete and other authen- 
tic sources we collect the folle s particulars relating 
to the illness and death of Madame Bosio: 

** After ashort absence from St. Petersburg she returned 
to the Russian capital on Sunday, the 20ih of March. On 
that day Madame LBosio and her husband, M. de Xinde- 
valoins, dined with the Duke de Ossuna, the Embassador 
from Spain at the Court of St. Petersburg. During din- 
ner she was in good spirits, and conversed with her usual 
animation and fluency. After her return home in the 
evening several friends called to bid her farewell before 
her departure for Paris, which was fixed for the following 
day. About 10 o'clock she complained of chilliness, and 
desired to have a shawl. In an hour afterward she be- 
came so very ill that she was obliged to retire to bed, 
from which she never again rose. An unfortunate fatal- 
ity seemed to hang over her. Dr. Fossé, the physician 
who had been actustomed to atiend her, fell ill after he 
had made his first visit to her, but he deputed a skillful 
medical friend to attend to his patient. ‘This gentleman 
was a military doctor, and Madame Losio was startled on 
secing his uniform. She appeared to doubt his capacity, 
and would not suffer him to prescribe for her, Another 
doctor was then sent for, and it would seem that he 
formed some strange misconception respecting her mala- 
dy. He treated her for a bilious attack, while in rea 
she was suffering from pulmonary inflammation, 
consequence was that the disorder made 
and aiter the lapse of a week the case became so alarm- 
ing that three other medical men, MM. Karel, Eck, and 
Kanzler, were summoned. They found the patient ina 
condition which admitted of little hope. However, all 
the resources of medical skill were brought into requisi- 
tion, and Madame Bosio's numerous friends out of Rus- 
sia may derive some consolation from the assurance that 
no remedy which medical skill and the kindest solic itude 
could suggest was left untried. The three physicians 
above named are the most eminent in Russia. M Karel 
visited Madame Losio five or six times every day, and 
his colleagues were also in frequent attendance on her. 
Her own doctor, M. Fossé, as soon as he was sufficiently 
recovered to get out, hurried to see lis patient, but she 
was then beyond the reach of human aid, and she gradu. 
ally sunk,” 
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OUR MAP OF NORTHERN ITALY. 
We have gone to very consiae rable expense for 
the purpose of presenting our readers with an ac- 
te. and, at the same time, a comprehensive map 
‘ sent seat of war in Europe—Northern It- 
a Phe map on the preceding pages compre- 
hends the whole region of country on which the 
. be waged; our subscrib- 
; s shoul t reference. 
The States which Sure on the map are Piedmont 
N IL. iT t north; and south of these, 
Parma. M } ra. I i, and parts of Tus- 
>. s, Onthe north we have 
~ Ivrol; on the 
. from France; on 
t l war will evi- 
e - 
? story we 
t a \ ; l 
ssage of t li- 
< - vol th < 
} s It wa 
Gisal G . t rreat contests 
.) led t Ro n republic 
\ wag 3 t Same untry that 
Christi " i its t creat victories; 
i is there that the fiercest Middle Age feuds 
were quel Lin blood; it was there that Francis 
the First “lost all save h r;" there that Napo- 
leon won his name and fame; and there, now at 
last, that tl ut contest for the liberty of Italy 
s to be fou it. Where shall we tind such 
classic grou where? 
Independently of its historic associations, this 





Northern Italy is a noble region. The territory 

inprised in Lombardy, Venice, Piedmont, and Sa- 
oy, Parma, Modena, and Tuscany, though not 
e as large as the State of New York, contains a 
population of nearly 13,000,000 souls. Of these, 
ouly 4,500,000—Sardinians—are free from the di- 
rect or indirect sway of Austria. Lombardy, 
which is part of the Austrian empire, and which 
is in some respects the finest country—in point of 
natural advantages—in the world, contains a pop- 
ulation of 5,000,000. It once held twice or thrice 
aus many. 

Owing to the peculiar physical geography of the 
country it enjoys every variety of climate. It is 
buta few hours’ journey from frozen lakes and per- 
petual gnow in the Alps of the north to lovely 
slopes on which the orange and the olive ripen in 
thie open air; and a day or two’s sail further south 
brings the traveler into a perfectly tropical region, 
under a torrid sun. 

The valley of the Po is the temperate zone of 
this miniature werld, and, under a good govern- 
ment, it would be one of the most prosperous coun- 
tries on the globe. The soil, naturally a rich 
illuvium, has been irrigated with skill, and cul- 
tivated with care. Excellent wheat and all kinds 

f cereals woduced in abundance; the fruits 
the grap», especially, is produced 
in great perfection, Neither Europe nor America 
contains sites more lovely, more fertile, and more 
healthy than the vicinity of Milan. Of late years 
industry has till more successful than agri 
culture in Lombardy. The largest factories of 
Austria are situated in Italy. ?t is in Lombardy 
that we find the ¢ tk and woolen fac- 
tories which vield so large a revenue to the Aus- 
trian exchequer. ‘There too are-rich mines of 
various metals which have been worked with 
profit for centuries. It was this rich back country 
which made Venice so great five hundred years 
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ago, 

Piedmont, or the Kingdom of Sardinia—which 
constitutes the other half of Northern Italy—is not 
so favored a region. <A great part of its soil is 
covered with mountains, in whose vicinity the air 
is cold and damp. Another large section is low 
and hot; rice is grown there, and fevers abound. 
‘Between these, however, and especially behind 
Genoa, there is a fine tract of country in which 
wheat is successfully grown, and also oranges, 
grapes, olives, etc. Latterly industry and com- 
merce have flourished exceedingly in Piedmont. 
Its silk ranks very high; its olive oils are eagerly 
sought for; the commerce of Genoa is large and 
increasing. The Piedmontese have had over their 
neighbors across the ‘Ticino the remarkable ad- 
vantage of constitutional freedom. The discretion 
with which they have used it is a complete answer 
to those who believe that the Italian is not suscep- 
tible of self-government. 

The Duchy of Parma, which, though only about 
as large as Delaware, contains more inhabitants 
than New Jersey, is also a fine State, teeming with 
‘corn, wine, and oil,” and well adapted for suc- 
cessful industry. Under a good government it 
would soon thrive exc Modena is about 
the same size, with the same population, It is 
more mountainous and less fertile; still produces 
a good deal of silk, and has a surplus of cereals. 

Tuseany, whic! robabl 2,000,000 





sdingly. 


h probably contains 
souls, on an area of 8500 square miles, has as 

at the title of being the most polished State of It- 
aly. Perhaps it has suceveded. Unfortunately, 
in improving the dialect and looking after the in- 
terests of art, the Tus 
culture that they now import grain, even into the 
far-famed Garden 6f Paradise, the Val d'Arno. 
Until very lately, however, the silk and oil works, 
and the various art factories have kept 
in a tolerally prosperous condition, 
hem to suy 
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Since the Austrians undertook to con- 








ins have so nevlected agri- 


the mines, 
the Tuseans 


and enabled port their Government in 


goood style. n 
trol Tuscany all kinds 
commerce have declined. 

Our readers wiil at once notice the positions at 
present oceupied by the hostile forces. The Aus- 
trians crossed the Ticino, we are told, at three 
points—threatening Novara, Casale, and Vercelli, 
and, further north, Brilla and Ivrea, and the north- 
ern extremity of the railway from Arona, on Lake 
Maggiore, to Genoa. Of these points the only one 


of any strength is Casale, which is an important 


of industry, enterprise, and 
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military position, and has been strengthened at | her, I alighted to see if shelter could be obtained 


considerable expense. It. is the nearest strong 
: . oe 

place to the Lombard frontier, and was in olden 

The popula- 


times the scene of many a contlict. 
Novara is up 


tion at the last census was 21,000. 
fortitied, though a place of note, with about 20,009 
inhabitants. It was in the outskirts of Novare 
that Charles Albert fought his last unsuccessful 
battle against Radetsky, on 23d March, 1849. A 
railway connects Novara with Turin; and if the 
Austrians occupy it, the first great battle may 
perhaps be fought in its neighborhood. 

The French, as is known, have entered Pied- 
mont on two sides—by the Mont Cenis and by Ge- 
noa. Railroads from Susa and from Genoa will 
enable them, if they choose, to concentrate their 
forces on Turin in a few hours. The Genoa road 
passes through Alessandria, which, next to Genoa, 
is the strongest place in Picdmont; so that, if it 
be thought advisable, one cops d’armée May move 
directly northward from thence. There are also 
roads from Alessandria and from Turin to Vercel- 
li, which would enable the 'rench to collect their 
troops there also. 

The first great battle will most probably be 
fought somewh between Vercelli, Novara, and 
Alessandria. ‘The great battle which decided the 
fate of Napoleon’s first Italian campaign was fought 
on 14th June, 1800, on the plain of Marengo, with- 
in sight of the fortress of Alessandria. Ilow the 
Austrians should have won the day, being two to 
and having the best of the fight for eight 
hours, every one remembers. Napoleon the Third, 
fond as he is of anniversaries and curious coinci- 





one, 


dences, may, perhaps, win another such victory 
near the same spot before the lith June of this 


Vvear. 


THE BARBER’S CURLS. 

Ir was a dark, stormy night in December (how 
does that sound for a beginning ?); the cold was 
intense, and a dismal storm of sleet and snow was 
driving like the mischief, when, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather, I was braving it 
in an open chaise. I was at that time engaged 
in business in Boston, and had been summoned to 
one of the neighboring villages on some important 
matter. Business calls equally urgent now in- 
duced the necessity of my speedy return home, 
even at the sacrifice of exposure to such unpleas- 
ant weather, 

My faithful little Morgan horse, animated, per- 
haps, by some reminiscence of his youth, instead 
of quailing before the storm, seemed to feel him- 
self exhilarated into the wildest spirits. As though 
of kin with the wind and tempest, he sped on at a 
furious rate. Ile evidently felt at home, and put 
on his mettle. 

Neither were my spirits at all dashed. Tow- 
ever infirm and decrepit some of my younger 
friends may consider me now, some ten or twelve 
years ago—in my youth—I had too much of the 
tough New England stuff in me to flinch when it 
came to the pinch (and there is a rhyme, though 
unintentional ; some men are poets in spite of them- 
selves), 

Well, as I was saying, T braved the storm with 
right good will, and had left the village of Con- 
cord about two miles behind me, when suddenly 
my horse shied badly; and peering out to ascer- 
tain the cause of this unusual conduct on the part 
of the faithful fellow, I discerned a dark object on 
the snow, that looked as if it might be a person, 
lying a little to one side of the road. 

Knowing well that no human being could sur- 
vive exposure to the cold of such a night, I sprang 
from my vehicle to see if it really were some poor 
creature whom it was my duty to save from per- 
ishing. 

I found my surmise correct, The form was that 
of a woman—of what age or condition the darkness 
prevented my discerning; but my duty was equal- 
ly clear in any case, for the individual, whoever it 
was, was evidently benumbed by the cold, and fast 
sinking into that torpor whence there is no awak- 
ing. I raised her, and lifted her into my vehicle, 
designing to convey her to the nearest dwelling 
where she could receive aid and shelter. I wrapped 
her in a thick extra shawl I had, as well as in the 
buffalo robe, and pushed the warm brick my kind 
landlady had caused to be put in the chaise for me 
under her feet. I then drove on, musing on the 
pleasing theme of my own philanthropy. 

Ere long, however, this comfortable state of spir- 
itual self-complacency was succeeded by a less 
satisfactory feeling. I began to fear that the lady 
was actually dead, and that, all things considered, 
the position in which | found myself was far from 
enviable. Here was I driving round the country 
at night with a corpse. Suppose I were to stop 
and propose getting rid of it at some farm-house, 
who was going to believe my improbable story of 
having picked it up on the road-side ? From this 
point my imagination traveled rapidly on, till in a 
trice I had my jury convened, my judge with his 
black cap on, even my gallows erected, and myself 
making my last dving speech and confession to the 
gaping crowd below. The story in the Arabian 
Nights recurred to me, where innocent individuals, 
one after another, found themselves saddled with 
the corpse of the little hunchback. I admired the 
ingenuity with which they successively shutlled off 
the responsibility; but my invention, less fertile 
than that of these Eastern fellows, was so Jong in 
devising a plausible scheme by which I could ex- 
tricate myself, that all occasion for any passed, 
My corpse began to revive—to move—to utter ex- 
pressions of bewilderment—and then a very natur- 
al and rational request to know where and with 
whom it was, 

Much relieved, and amiably disposed in conse- 
quence, | gave all the information in my power, 
detailing to the lady the situation in which I had 
found her, as well as my intentions with regard to 
her. Just as I had finished, and ere I had had time 
to satisfy my own curiosity as to the name, condi- 
tion, etc., of my companion, we came to a large, 
comfortable-looking farm-house, and, at a hint from 


| 








for her. But as it was vow near the dead hour of 
nine, no knocks or calls of mine could divert the 
sturdy sleepers from the absorbing occupation 
which engrossed all theiz powers. 

I was nearly out of patience, for it was con- 
foundedly cold, and the snores of the old gentle- 
man who slept in the lower story—and which I 
could plainly hear—were very aggravating, when 
the lady called to me to desist; and when I had 
resumed my seat in the chaise'she said, hurriedly, 

“JT have taken a sudden resolution. I am go- 
ing to doa very imprudent, perhaps a very improp- 
er thing; but surely I have already reason to be 
convinced that you are a man of kindness and hon- 
or, and I will trust you. You have mentioned 
that vou are going direct to Boston. It was the 
intellizence of the dangerous illness of a near rela- 
tive in that city that induced me to set out this 
afternoon on foot—being unal.le to procure a con- 
vevance—to meet the cars at Concord station. I 
had gone but a short distance, I think, ere 1 was 
overcome by the force of the storm and the cold, 
and should certainly have been dead ere morning 
but for your charity, Sir.” Her voice s ink toa 
low, tremulous tone as she uttered the list words, 
and I thought I had never heard accents so sweet. 
She resumed, after a moment's pause 

“But as I was going to say, Sir, it is now, of 

too late for me to take the cars to-night ; 
every moment is invaluable to me; would you, 
then, think me too troullesome, or pre if I 
d to retain the seat I now oceupy till we reach 








course, 
ning, 
begg 
the city 2 Remember it is for the sake of reaching 
a sick, perhaps a dyin mother, that I plead,” she 
added, as though fearing a refusal or misinterpre- 
tation. 

Of course nothing was farther from my thoughts. 





I was charmed with the proposal, with my compan- 
ion, with the adventure altogether. I had already 
settled in my mind several important points re- 
First, that she was a lady—a 


specting the lady. 
I was assured of it by 


true, delicate, retined lady. 
her bearing, at once modest and vracious; by her 
well-bred self-possession; and, above all, by the 
purity and exactness of her enunciation, to say no- 
thing of the sweet and silvery voice that made each 
clearly-articulated word ring like music. Then 
she was young: a certain fieshness and vivacity, 
mingled with timidity, satistied me of that. Her 
conversation left me in no doubt but that she was 
intelligent and highly educated ; and that she was 
beautiful I conjectured from the long, soft curl that 
every now and then—escaping from under her vail 
—was carried by the wind against my check. I 
began to suffer from an agonizing fit of curiosity ; 
but the lady, with provoking adroitness, coolly par- 
ried all my various ingenious maneeuvres to discov- 
er her name and history. Nothing beyond the in- 
formation she had volunteered could I elicit. 

I felt myself foiled for the time, but I was re- 
solved nothing should prevent my using the first 
peep of daylight to the hest advantage. But, un- 
fortunately, it was still quite dark when we reach- 
ed the city, and the stores being all closed, and the 
lamps giving but a dim light through the snow- 
storm, | was entirely unable to penetrate beyond 
the thick vail in which my dame of mystery shroud- 
ed herself. 

On passing a livery-stable she begged me to stop, 
and saying she knew the people there, Cesired me 
to procure hera conveyance. In vain I suggested 
the propriety of driving her myself to her resicence, 
particularly as there were no vehicles on the stand 
at that unusual hour, The lady was firm in de- 
siring that one should be got ready for her. While 
waiting for this to be done, I resumed my seat in 
the chaise, determined to make the best use possi- 
ble of my brief remaining time to obtain the in- 
formation I so much coveted. As a last bold re- 
source I asked her outright, making a playful ap- 
peal to her compassion to gratify my excited curi- 
osity. She replied gravely, and with feeling : 

* Do not think me ungrateful, Sir; indced I am 
not. You have this night made me everlastingly 
your debtor. I feel most profoundly the goodness 
and delicacy with which vou have treated me, and 
for this very reason, perhaps, I can not bear to 
make myself known to you thus and now. At 
some future time, if I can gain the courage, I may 
reveal myself to you. Meanwhile you shall not 
part from me without a special mark of my regard 
and gratitude. Have vou a penknife ?” 

I handed her one without knowing what she 
meant; but the next moment she took my hand 
and put within it a long curl, which she had sey- 
ered from her head, saving: 

“There! that is the key to a riddle. Solve it 
when and how you will—the sooner the better; 
but whatever time may elapse ere we meet again, 
remember that to show me this curl is to claim a 
warm and grateful friend.” 

The carriage was now ready. I placed her 
within it; as I did so, detaining her little gloved 
hand just a moment in mine—the only liberty I 
ventured upon—and she was gone. 

There now, what do you think of that for an ad- 
venture? Realize the combination of interesting 
circumstances: Dark, stormy night—lonely drive 
—rescue of an individual from death by freezing— 
discovery that said individual was a lady—sweet- 
voiced, young, lovely, interesting, and grateful to 
me. Is it any wonder that my imagi 
excited, and that when, by the morning light, I 
perceived that my tress of hair was a long, soft 
curl, of the most exquisite and rare shade of gold- 
en auburn, [ came to a very decided resolution to 
trace out my lovely unknown without loss of time, 
and pursue my romance a little farther ? 


nation was 





set to work at once the very next a ys and 

of course my first recourse was to the driver of the 

hack that had conveyed the lady home But he 

had evidently been bribed to silence ind all the 

counter-corruption I could offer could not make 

him swerve from his fidelity—a man of rare and 
marvelous honesty ! 

Much disappointed, T was obliged to direct my 

I will not tire you with all my 

enough that I essayed 


efforts elsewhere. 
various plans and schemes ; 


every thing an active imagination and earnest will 
could suggest to discover my fair unknown. | 


went more frequently than ever before to places 
of public and private amusement, in hopes of sonic. 
where secing the fellows to my dear little, lone, 
curl, leven got into a way of dashing out from 
our counting-house, whenever I could cou:mand a 
few minutes, to take a turn in Washington Street, 
or on the mall, peeping into every bonnet I met 
in search of hair of a certain shade. I knew | 
could not mistake were I ever to sce it. But alas! 
all was in vain. I saw tresses of every hue, from 
blonde to black, except just the sunny auburn I 
sought. 

Total want of success at length somewhat damp- 
ed my enthusiasm, especially as my mind began 
to be occupied and harassed by other thoughts, 


A severe monetary cri-is wes convulsing the busi- 
ness world, and our firm, having already sustained 
heavy losses, was becoming more and more seri- 
ously involved. We were making a desperate ef- 
| fort to push through, but were not without our 
| misgivings as to whether that were possible. 
} 
| 





A note of ours for ten thousand dollars falling 


due in a few weeks was what gave us most uneasi- 


| ness. It was useless to think of raising the funds 
| to meet it on a loan, for our credit was alieady 
| stretched to i's utmost, and we relied for this 
} emergency solely on the payment of a note of equal 

amount, due us a few days before our own was to 
be met; but in times like those that was a pre- 
carious dependence, to say the least. My partner 
and I awaited this time, which would decide our 
fate, with apprehension and dread. 

Our fears proved well-founded, The house on 
which we relied to carry us through failed, and 
ruin stared us in the face. 

On the eve of the dav our note fell due, having 
spent the intervening time in vain efforts to raise 
the necessary amount, my partner and I sat in our 
little office, gloomily talking over things. We 
were both unmarricd men, and having made some- 
thing of a snugeery of our den, we sometimes 
lingered round the little stove of evenings when 
we had nothing else to do. Our conversation on 
this occasion was dolorous enough, as you may 
imagine. No topic was even thought of except 
our cheerless prospects and what the morrow must 
bring forth. 

Old South had struck nine, and we were about 
to go to our homes—that is, our Loarding-houses— 
when Jim, ‘‘our boy,” a voung negro of tifteen or 
sixteen, entered, and with a series of short jerky 
bows, as was his fashion, handed me a dainty little 
note, inalady’s handwriting. My partner essayed 
a feeble jest on the oceasion, while I, full of sur- 
prise and curiosity, tore the envelope hastily open. 
As I did so a bank-Lill fluttered to the floor. My 
partner raised it, while I perused the following 
words: 


‘An unknown friend, having by a fortunate 
chance become acquainted with the difficulty un- 
ladly avails herself of 


ratitude for a heavy 


der which vou now labor, : 
this opportunity to attest her ; 
debt of obligation once incurred, rejoicing to aid 
the friend in his need who, one stormy night last 
winter, so kindly and nol rin hers, 
“Adieu; may fortune smile upon you! 
* Forsct not, 


lv aided h 


you are not forgetten.”’ 


I pondered over this epistle long, and then, ab- 
sently, handed it to my purtner. 

“By Jove, what a stroke of good fortune!” he 
cried, brineing his hand cown on the letter with a 
thump when he had read it. ** We are saved! and 
she is atrump, whoever she is; but that is vour se- 
cret, not mine, and I ask no questions on this happy 


' 


night. Let us havea glass of wine, old fellow! to 
drink her health. God bless her!” 
His jovousness raised my gs) irits, too; for at 


first, though } leased, and touched hy this generous 
token of my unknown’s remembrance and gratitude, 
[ had felt a repugnance to the thought of using this 
money. But my partner’s unhesitating exultation 
and the exigencies of the hour made me put my 
scruples aside, and I seconded the proposal with 
regard to the wine with a heart that, suddenly re- 
leased from the heavy cares that had clogged it, 
rose like a balloon untied from its earthly moorings. 

Jim speedily reappeared at our summons. 

“A bottle of our best wine, Jim!” cried my part- 
ner; ‘‘and Jim, you rascal, who brought this 
note?” cried I. 

Jim rolled his staring black eves in bewildered- 
ness, performing his usual formula of jerky bows, 
which he evidently regarded as the quintessence 
of all grace and courtesy, and ejaculating * Yes, 
Sah! yes, Sah,” as each one was achieved. 

On repeating my question, he answered : 

“Well, Sah, you sce I couldn't d’sern for sartin 
who de indevid’yal wus, ‘count ob de ‘tensity ob de 
obscuration ob de darkness. It my ’pinion, howm's- 
ever, dat it was eder a gran’ n ivy gemmon, or a 
waiter-man; for I see de brass luttons a shining. 
Wich ob dem two, now, I'm not puppared to say, 
caase it’s a difficult question.” 

* But, Jim, should you know the person ag: 
do you think ?” 

“Feared not, Sah! caase, as I had de honor ob 








in, 





demarking, de ‘tensity ob de obscuration—’ 

* Very well, Jim, that will do; bring the wine, 
and you shall have a glass for the good news you 
brought us.” 

Jim grinned and returned with the wine, with 
laudable promptness. He had not forgotten the 
third glass. 

My partner filled them and handed his to Jim. 
he health of the ** Generous Unknown” was drunk 
with enthusiasm, though Jim did mutter, as he 
smacked his lips: 

“Well, I didn’t admire de indevid'yal ‘tic larly 
myself; but dat a matter of taste, and any way 
de wine ain’t spiled.” 

Of course this episode gave a new spur to my 
energies. I exerted myself more actively than 
ever to discover my unknown benefactress; but 
again with total want of success. For nearly two 
years my unremitting search was unrewarded by 
| the slightest diseevery. 
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At the end of that period my business, now again 
highly prosperous, ¢ alled me to Paris ; and. strange 
it was there I first began to un- 

The manner in which I gained 
» as the place 


as it may seem, 
ravel the riddle. 
the first clew to it was as strang 

I happened to pass a Teeny then shop one 
morning, and saw exhibiting in the window a 
complete wig of curls of exquisite beauty. Now, 
{ had not then—however it may be —bevun to 
take a personal interest in wigs, and, moreover, as 
the oné¢ in question was evidently intended to ob- 
viate nature’s niggardliness to a lady, not a 
should undoubtedly have passed by the 


as 


now 


gen- 


tleman, I 


‘barber’s curls” in perfect unconcern, notwith- 
standing their merits, had I not been struck by 
heir color. They were of the exact, the ve ry 
peculiar shade of the ringlet which I had now 





for nearly three years, next my heart. 


worn, 

I stepped into the shop and asked to see the curls, 
compared them w ith my lock, and found the match 
perfect. I was c nvinced that nature could suc- 
ceed but once in blending so rare a hue, and that 


the solution to the enigma was at hand. I ques- 
tioned the barber as to whence he had obtained the 
i led me. It had been sold 
to him, he said, two before, by a poor 

irlin distress—she had suffered it clipp d 
from her head for the sake of what it would bring. 





llis answer puzz 
a week or 








to 











He knew nothing more, except that was Amer- 
j and lodged in Rue ——. Forced to be con- 
tent with this meagre information I purchased th: 
ind returning “home, sent forJim. That wor- 
thy and matter-of-fact individual was now trayel- 
+ with me as factotum, acquitting himself of the 
irious duties of porter, valet, contidential agent, 
ind important personage generally, to his own in- 


finite satisfaction. I perceived that he might be 
of use in the matter in hand 
‘‘ Jim,” said I, taking a half-eagle from my pock- 
‘| hesitate, Jim, to stimulate fidelity like yours 
i bribe, but—” 
‘Lor, S sah, dat ain’t no bibe; 
I" piece.” 
‘I know that, 
NM hi h wg 
* Dress you, 
ill pass, any 
ver you mind dat, 


dat’s a five-dolla 


Jim ; but it’s filthy lucre, as they 
Sah, Jim ain't so all-fired "ticular; 
some is a little dirty. 
I'll take de risk ob dat 


way, if 
Sah; 
es, Sah!” 

‘But you don't take my idea, Jim. I like to 
ved for love as well as hire, and I don’t like 
a doubt—” 

’bout dis, Sah,” said Jim, 
‘*Dere’s de right 





t irt vour feelings 
Ain't no doubt 
us the coin on the table. 


by 
ring- 
ring 





py, and what did we 
has prove that a hasty 


Better 


and I were hap 
still, time 


care ? 
match is n¢ 





L 
necessarily a fo My wife Adéle I 
have now been m irly ten years, and 
| though we flatter ourselves we ire not yet in our 
| dotage, we certainly are foolish enou th to senti- 
me on lize a little occasionally. I still cherish very 
| tenderly a certain 1 mg auburn curl, and indee« 
| a le headful ef them—to sav nothing of an a 
wig, which, though now somewhat dusty, with ev- 
ery prospect of being much more so before it is 
needed, I can not bear to have flung out as rubbish. 
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WEEDS AN 


sec 


‘D WEEDING. 


ni Article, 
Ovr remarks of last week 
pare the way for what we have to 
struction of weeds. 
One of the 
to grow 


soil, 


on this subject pre- 


say on the de- 


is not 


1 of wee is 
bance of th 


best ways t 
The fr ju 
when they are 








them. 
i sure mea 





out to appear, is 


to prevent their growt An illustration of thi 





| fact may be found in any vegetabl irden. Let 

acommon scuille, or other hoe, | 1 betv 

thst ccenniapese abe icorarme ind let the soil of t 
next rows be left u 1 ind after a f lays 

| 1 . , 1 1) 
especially in 1 st weather, the latter willl ib 

| of voung weeds, whereas the former will ( . 


paratively clean. ‘This fa 
crops grown in the fiel 
the garden, and shows the ne ‘of the prompt 
use of implements for disturbance of the soil. Put- 
ting off this necessary labor for a few days is often 
the cause of great expense in cleaning the land. 

Land intended for roots not to be sown very ear- 
ly would be much benefited by a good plowing in 
early spring and the frequent use of the cultivator. 
Such treatment would cause all young weeds, as 
fast as they appear, to be destroyed, and all seeds 
brought within germinating distance of the surface 
of the soil would be so disturbed as to prevent 
plants growing from them. But the soil may be 
so infested with weeds as to make it impossible, 
for that season at least, to grow root crops profit- 
ably ; for a little rest in such case may be enough 
to swarm the young with these intruders. 
Should the land be in condition, we must 
summer fallow, or seed the land to clover with a 
cereal crop. 

We know of no better implement for des 
among than Kno 


t holds true of any row 
1 as well as those grown in 


essity 


crop 
suc h 


weeds row crops 




















iti 
Perceiving I was putting entirely too int 
t, I recommenced. 

All right, Jim But bring vour intellects to 
bea rthi int, will you? ‘This m | 
\ S\ nis not ur to be till s 
who the lady was that ld th curls 
see ?—to tl irber in R So | 
if you find her, this, and anotl li 
you 

*“( Lor! Sah, now you touches my f 

loes indeed!) De heart in my bussum a 

»stone altoredder! Tl Lher, S 
Sul 1, ond round or under i 

Jim's stimulated f s I my ow 

- ited in 1 in follo 1 
i obtained from quar s in Sol 

ie at las 1 th I ht trac 

In short, I found my incognita, and 
1 than all my wildest fancies had suggested. 

1 found her a high-bred lady, as I always knew 
was, but beautiful also, and in deep distress. 
She had been traveling in Europe with het mo- 
ther, a out a ve ir before, when intelli- 

! m of the total loss : of ‘the ir hinge 
fortun onvul s in the money marke 

ret he iscality of the person who held i 
in trust, kof this sudden disaster was a 
ith-Llow to the mother, » health had long 


w months later, leav- 
alone and almost penniless 

that wilderness, full of dangers to a friend- 
less girl than the jungles of India to the benighted 


been delicate. She dieda fey 


ing her young daughter 





more 


nderer But Adcle was clad in the invulnera- 
though ‘* gentle armor” of purity and innocence, 
1, like Una in the wood, she walked unscathed 


She had struggled nobly. 
She was without near relatives in the world, 
1 though she had written of her troubles to her 
friends in America, at that time of general panic 
ushts for others, all were straining ev- 
e to save themselves. She had been woe- 
ointed her expectation of aid and 
Meanwhile she had supports d herself 
of her paintings ard drawings, and by 
but finding all her efforts in 
t, she had disposed “ her mother’s wardrobe, 
most of her own—had p — with her jewels 
n, p baer , at last sold the 
despairing 


igh many perils 
any 


1¢ sale 


dle-work ; 


suffi- 


! trinkets—and ever 
rv ringlets from her dear he ie her 


her m 
touched me so that I took he 
! I longe 


Iler loveline Ss, 











rt of 


of hearts, 











ner ike that sweet mouth, its patient 
i sad expression is it was int to do— 
to make those thou il eyes brighten, and to | 
bring the color, even though it were but by a blush, | 
‘ othose pale cheeks. Enough; she was all, | 
more than all, my heart and imagination craved; | 
Stie satisfied me entirely. | 
M ing was a short one, but not without its 











lties "Advle very proud and shy, and | 
I had ¢ th rege pe nee her pl I had 
often to remind her how h renerositv had 
1 me from ind that therefore all the for- 
t I had to « r was, in truth, only her loan 
Wi 1 | 


guess how it ended. I was very 
much in earnest, Adele lonely and desolate; | 
romance in the past to fall back | 
| wife, and we 


KS 


very 
e had some 
In two wee 


were on our y 


Ol. 


she was my 
, America, 

Of course, wise people shook their heads, foolish 
nes gossiped, and the world stared. 
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av back to 


But Adéle 


Its construction may be easily un 
handles and beam are like those 
plow, having two arms of wood ¢ 








the sides of the beam, nasl 
the end, running back like the sides o 
A. At the part of the beam where 
i ter, or colter, which ent 
macl luri its ac 
ends of the two arms i 
of the bea ind dis 
! s, is a V-shaped shar } 
There are teeth on the rear of this 
three inches long, projecting backwar 
ind regulating cl vis are plac lont 
beam, to which a hor ( ule may 





Phe action of this im] 


The cut 


the smail plows throw the soil to the centre; and 








the V-shaped share 
horse-hoe can be is 
the straight, for corn, pot 


yw crops wide enough 





ator 
apart to let it 
ild be 


it shou 


rows are s, carrots, 
and all other r 


pass between the In hoeing corn 


passed down the side of one row, and then above 
that of the next in order through the length of the 





field, and afterward across it in the same n a 
It is generally used with the mould-board sides in for 
other crops as well as corn, unless it be desired to 
throw the soil against the plants, flat cultivation 
being now much practiced rhe amount of labor 
necessary for the cultivation of corn, a 
when the common plow and hand hoes only are 

used, deters many f important 

crops the care they t serve. When the | 

s are taken off, the V-shaped share 

ates with good effect on soil between narrow rows 
especially if drawn by an animal having L 
step and accustomed to such work. Lut the horse- 
must be used in d 


potatoes, et 


giving these 


rom 


so justly de 





side wing 


oper- | 


hoe or any other contrivance 


time if the best results are desired. Even if hand- 


weeding have to be resorted to, it is better to at- 
tack weeds when they are young, otherwise the 
stalks are liable to break, leaving the roots in the 


soil to send forth new ones. We again repeat that 
a farmer can not afford to grow weeds if his own 
crops are of any value to him. 

In hot weather the hoes should be kept con- 
stantly going while weeds are to be found; for 
they are most easily killed when the 
posed to the scorching heat of the 
it so happen that any weeds borderi 
and fences are permitted to g1 them 
be cut before the seed ripens, ei better still if at 
all pe ssibility of 
1 the ripen 
member tl 


s are e@X- 
Should 


' Iroi 
1 adrains 





let 
let 


a much earlier date, to prevent 
the juices of the stalks assisting i 


the seeds after they are cut. Ke 


r of 








*One year's ge 
Will 
of land = many 


igh price of labor, prevent that 


The small pri 


country, and the 1 


ireful system of ot so es entially nece 
in older countries. But even such parts of « 
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BOOK I. 

RECALLED TO 
CHAPTER VI. 

THE SHOEMAKER, 


LIFE. 





6 OOD-DAY !” said 

Monsieur Defarge, 
looking down at the white 
head that bent low over 








S¥=_ ~~ the shoemaking. 
"ae It was raised for a mo- 
——~ ment, and a very faint 


voice responded to the 
salutation, as if it were at a distance: 

** Good-day !” 

‘* You are still hard at work, I see ?” 

After a long silence, the head was lifted for 
another moment, and the voice replied, ‘* Yes— 
I am working.” This time a pair of haggard 
eyes had looked at the questioner before the 
face had dropped again. 

The faintness of the voice was pitiable and 
dreadful. It was not the faintness of physical 
weakness, though confinement and hard fare no 
doubt had their part in it. Its deplorable pecu- 
liarity was, that it was the faintness of solitude 
and disuse. It was like the last feeble echo of 
a sound made Jeng and long ago. So entirely 
had it lost the life and resonance of the human 
voice, that it affected the senses like a once 
beautiful color faded away into a poor weak 
stain. So sunken and suppressed it was, that 
it was like a voice underground. So expressive 
it was of a hopeless and lost creature, that a 
famished traveler, wearied out by lonely wan- 
dering in a wilderness, would have remembered 
home and friends in such a tone before lying 
down to die. 

Some minntes of silent work had passed, and 
the haggard eyes had looked up again: not with 
any interest or curiosity, but with a dull me- 
chanical perception, beforehand, that the spot 
where the only Visitor they were aware of had 
stood was not yet empty. 

“‘T want,” said Defarge, who had not removed 
his gaze from the shoemaker, “to let in a little 
more light here. You ean bear a little more ?”’ 

The shoemaker stopped his work; looked, 
With a vacant air of listening, at the floor on one 
side of him; then, similarly, at the floor on the 
other side of him; then, upward at the speaker. 

‘What did you say?” 

**You ean bear a little more light 2?” 

“ T must bear it, if you let it in.’ (Itaying the 
palest shadow of a stress upon the second word.) 

The opened half-door was opened a little 
further, and seenred at that angle forthe time. 
A broad ray of light fell into the garret, and 
showed the workman, with an unfinished shoe 
upon his lap, pausing in his labor. His few 
common tools and various seraps of leather were 
at his feet and on his bench. He had a white 
beard, raggedly eut, but not very long, a hollow 
face, aud exceedingly bright eves. The hollow- 
ness and thinness of his face would have caused 
them to look large, under his vet dark eyebrows 
and his confused white hair, though they had 
been re but they were naturally 
large, and looked unnaturally so. His vellow 
rags of shirt lay open at the throat, and showed 
his body to be withered and worn. He, and 
his old canvas frock, and his loose stockings, 
and all his poor tatters of clothes, had, in a long 
seclusion from direct light and air, faded down 
to such a dull unitormity of parchment-yellow, 
that it would have been hard to say which was 





tliv otherwise : 


which. 

He had put upa hand between his eyes and 
the light, and the very bones of it seemed trans- 
parent: So he sat, with a steadfastly vacant 
gaze, pausing in his work. He never looked at 
the figure before him, without first looking down 
on this side of himself, then on that, as if he 
had lost the habit of associating place with 
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sound; he never spoke, without first wandering 
in this manner, and forgetting to speak. 

“Are you going to finish that pair of shoes 
to-day ?” asked Defarge, motioning to Mr, Lor- 
ry to come forward. 

” « What did you say ?” 

‘Do you mean to finish that pair of shoes to- 
day ?” 

“*T can’t say that I mean to. 
[ don’t know.” 

But the question reminded him of his work, 
and he bent over it again. 

Mr. Lorry came silently forward, leaving the 
daughter by the door. When he had stood, for 
a minute or two, by the side of Defarge, the 
shoemaker looked up. He showed no surprise 
at seeing another figure, but the unsteady fin- 
gers of one of his hands strayed to his lips as he 
looked at it (his lips and his nails were of the 
same pale lead-color), and then the hand dropped 
to his work, and he once more bent over the 
shoe. The look and the action had occupied 
but an instant. 

‘*You have a visitor, you see, 
Defarge. 

“What did you say ?” 

‘Here is a visitor.” 

The shoemaker looked up as before, but with- 
out removing a hand from his work. 

“Come!” said Defarge. ‘ Here is monsieur, 
who knows a well-made shoe when he sees one. 
Show him that shoe you are working at. Take 
it, monsieur.” 

Mr. Lorry took it in his hand. 

“Tell monsieur what kind of shoe it is, and 
the maker’s name.” 

There was a longer pause than usual, before 
the shoemaker replied : 

“TI forget what it was you asked me. What 


I suppose so. 





” said Monsieur 


did you say ?” 

“TI said, couldn’t you describe the kind of 
shoe, for monsieur’s information 7” 

“Tt is a lady’s shoe. It is a young lady's 
walking-shoe. It is in the present mode, I 
never saw the mode. I have had a pattern in 
my hand.” He glanced at the shoe with some 
little passing touch of pride. 

“ And the maker’s name?” said Defarge. 

Now that he had no work to hold, he laid the 
knuckles of the right hand in the hollow of the 
left, and then the knuckles of the left hand in 
the hollow of the right, and then passed a hand 
across his bearded chin, and so on in regular 
changes, without « moment’s intermission. The 
task of recalling him from the vacancy into 
which he always sank when he had spoken, was 
like recalling some very weak person from a 
swoon, or endeavoring, in the hope of some dis- 
closure, to stay the spirit of a fast-dying man. 

“Did you ask me for my name?” 

“ Assuredly I did.” 

“‘One Hundred and Five, North Tower.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“One Hundred and Five, North Tower. 

With a weary sound that was not a sigh nor 
a groan, he bent to work again until the silence 
was again broken. 

“You are not a shoemaker by trade?” said 
Mr. Lorry, looking steadfastly at him. 

His haggard eyes turned to Defarge as if he 
would have transferred the question to him; 
but as no help came from that quarter, they 
turned back on the questioner when they had 
sought the ground. 

“Tam not ashoemaker by trade? No, I was 
not a shoemaker by trade. I—TI learned it here. 
I taught myself. I asked leave to— 


” 


**T asked leave to teach myself, and I got it 
with much difficulty after a long while, and I 
have made shoes ever since.” 

As he held out his hand for the shoe that had 
been taken from him, Mr. Lorry said, still look- 
ing steadfastly in his face: 

‘Monsieur Manette, do you remember no- 
thing of me 7” 

The shoe dropped to the ground, and he sat 
looking fixedly at the questioner. 

‘*Monsieur Manette’— Mr. Lorry laid his 
hand upon Defarge’s arm—* do you remember 
nothing of this man? Look at him. Look at 
me. Is there no old banker, no old business, 
no old servant, no old time, rising in your mind, 
Monsieur Manette ?” 

As the captive of many years sat looking fix- 
edly, by turns at Mr. Lorry and at Defarge, 
some long-obliterated marks of an actively-in- 
tent intelligence in the middle of the forehead 
gradually forced themselves through the black 
mist that had fallen on him. They were over- 
clouded again, they were fainter, they were 
gone; but they had been there. And so ex- 
actly was the expression repeated on the fair 
young face of her who had crept along the wall 
to a point where she could see him, and where 
she now stood looking at him, with hands which 
at first had been only raised in frightened com- 
passion, if not even to keep him off and shut out 
the sight of him, but which were now extended 
toward him, trembling with eagerness to lay the 





He lapsed away, even for minutes, ringing 
those measured changes on his hands the whole 
time. His eyes came slowly back, at last, to 
the face from which they had wandered ; when 
they rested on it, he started, and resumed, in 
the manner of a sleeper that moment awake, 
reverting to a subject of last night. 








“HE TOOK HER HAIR INTO HIS HAND 


spectral face upon her warm young breast, and 

love it back to life and hope—so exactly was the 

expression repeated (though in stronger charac- 

ters) on her fair young face, that it looked as 

though it had passed, like a moving light, from 
him to her. 

| Darkness had fallen on him in its place. He 
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AGAIN, AND LOOKED CLOSELY AT IT.” 
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“HWE HAD SUNK IN HER ARMS, WITH HIS FACE DROPPED ON HER BREAST,” 


looked at the two, less and less attentively, 
and his eyes in gloomy abstraction sought the 
ground and looked about him in the old way. 
Finally, with a deep, long sigh, he took the shoe 
up and resumed his work. 

** Have you recognized him, monsieur ?” ask- 
ed Defarge, in a whisper. 

“Yes; fora moment. At first I thought it 
quite hopeless, but I have unquestionably seen, 
a single moment, the face that I once knew 
Hush! Let us draw further back. 





fo 
wel ° 
Hiush !” 

She had moved from the wall of the garret 
very near to the bench on which he sat. There 
was something awful in his unconsciousness of 
the figure that could have put out its hand and 
touched him as he stooped over his labor. 

Not a word was spoken, not a sound was 
made. She stood, like a spirit, beside him, and 
le bent over his work. 

It happened, at length, that he had occasion 
to change the instrument in his hand for his 
shoemaker’s knife. It lay on that side of him 
which was not the side on which she stood. 
He had taken it up, and was stooping to work 
again, when his eves caught the skirt of her 

ress. He raised them, and saw her face. The 
two spectators started forward, but she stayed 

m with a motion of her hand. . She had no 
fear of his striking at her with the knife, though 
they had, 

tie stared at her with a fearful look, and aft- 
er 2 while his lips began to form some words, 
thongh no sound proceeded from them. By de- 
grees, in the pauses of his quick and labored 
Dreathing, he was heard to say, 

‘* What is this !” 

With,the tears streaming down her face, she 
put her two hands to her lips and kissed them 
to him; then clasped them on her breast, as if 
she laid his ruined head there. 

“You are not the jailer’s daughter ?’ 

She signed “ No.” 

“Whe are you?” 

Not yet trusting the tones of her voice, she 
sat down on the bench beside him. He recoil- 
ed, but she laid her hand upon his arm. A 
strange thrill struck him when she did so, and 
visibly passed over his frame ; he laid the knife 
down softly as he sat staring at her. 

Her golden hair, which she wore in long curls, 
had been hurriedly pushed aside, and fell down 
over her neck. Advancing his hand by little 
and little, he took it up and looked at it. In 

he midst of the action he went astray, and, 
»p sigh, fell to work at his shoe- 


th another « 
retking. 

But not forlong. Releasing his arm, she laid 
her hand upon his shoulder. After looking 
doubtfully at it two or three times, as if to be 

ie that it was really there, he laid down his 
work, put his hand to his neck, and took off a 
blackened string with a scrap of folded rag at 
tached to it. He opened this, carefully, on his 
knee, and it contained a very small quantity of 
hair; not more than one or two long golden 
hairs, which he had, in some old day, wound oft 
upon his finger. 

He took her hair into his hand again, ana 
looked closely at it. ‘It is the same! How 
can it be! When was it! How was it!” 

As the concentrating expression returned to 
his forehead he seemed to become conscious 
that it was in hers too. He turned her full to 
the light and looked at her. 

“She had laid her head upon my shoulder 
that night when I was sammoned out—she had 
a fear of my going, though I had none—and 
when I was brought to the North Tower they 
found these npon my sleeve. ‘You will leave 
me them? They can never help me to escape 
in the body, thongh they may in the spirit. 
Those were the words | said. I remember 
them very well,” 
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He formed this speech with his lips many 
times before he could utter it. But when h 
did find spoken words for it, they came to him | 
coherently, though slowly, | 

_ How was this ?— W as it you "ie 

Once more the two spectators started, as he 
turned upon her with a frightful suddenness 
But she sat perfectly still in his grasp, and onl) 
said, in a low voice, ‘‘ 1 entreat you, good gen- 
tlemen, do not come near us, do not speak, do 
not move!” 

“Hark!” he exclaimed. 
that?” 

His hands released her as he uttered this cry, 

and went up to his white hair, which they tore 
ina frenzy. It died out, as every thing but his 
shoemaking did die out of him, and he refolded 
his little packet, and tried to secure it in his 
breast; but he still looked at her, and gloomi- 
ly shook his head. 
" «No, no, no; you are too young, too bloom- 
ing. It can’t be. See what the prisoner is. 
‘These are not the hands she knew, this is not 
the face she knew, this is not a voice she ever 
heard. No,no. She was—and He was—before 
the slow years of the North Tower—ages ago. 
What is your name, my gentle angel ?” 

Hailing his softened tone and manner, his 
daughter fell upon her knees before him, with 
her appealing hands upon his breast. 

‘Qh, Sir, at another time you shall know my 
name, and who my mother was, and who my 
father, and how I never knew their hard, hard 
history. But I can not tell you at this time, and 
I can not tell you here. All that I may tell you, 
here and now, is, that I pray to you to touch me 
and to bless me. Kiss me, kiss me! Oh, my 
dear, my dear!” 

His cold white head mingled with her radiant 
hair, which warmed and lighted it as though it 
were the light of Freedom shining on him. 

“Tf you hear in my voice—I don’t know that 
it is so, but I hope it is—if you hear in my voice 
any resemblance to a voice that once was swect 
music in your ears, weep for it, weep for it! 
If you touch, in touching my hair, any thing 
that recalls a beloved head that lay in your 
breast when you were young and free, weep for 
it, weep for it! If, when I hint to you of a Home 
there is before us, where I will be true to you 
with all my duty and with all my faithful serv- 
ice, I bring back the remembrance of a Home 
long desolate, while your poor heart pined away, 
weep for it, weep for it !” 

She held him closer round the neck, and 
rocked him on her breast like a child. 

“If, when I tell you, dearest dear, that your 
agony is over, and that I have come here to 
take you from it, and that we go to England to 
be at peace and at rest, I cause you to think ot 
your useful life laid waste, and of our native 
France, so wicked to you, weep for it, weep for 


‘* Whose voice was 
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of my poor mother hid his torture from me, 
weep for it, weep for it! Weep for her, then, 
and for me! Good gentlemen, thank God! I 
feel his sacred tears upon my face, and his sobs 
strike against my heart. Oh, see! Thank God 
for us, thank God!” 

He had sunk in her arms, with his face dropped 
on her breast: a sight so touching, yet so terri 
ble in the tremendous wrong and suffering which 
had gone before it, that the two beholders coy- 
ered their faces. 

When the quiet of the garret had been long 
undisturbed, and his heaving breast and shaken 
form had long yielded to the calm that must 
follow all storms—emblem to humanity of the 
rest and silence into which the storm called 
Life must hush at last—they came forward to 
raise the father and daughter from the ground. 
He had gradually drooped to the floor, and lay 
there in a lethargy, worn out. She had nestled 
down with him, that his head might lie upon 
her arm; and her hair drooping over him cur- 
tained him from the light. 

“Tf, without disturbing him,” she said, rais 
ing her hand to Mr. Lorry as he stooped over 
them, after repeated blowings of his nose, ‘all 
could be arranged for our leaving Paris at once, 
so that, from the very door, he could be taken 
away—” 

* But, consider. 
asked Mr. Lorry. 

“More fit for that, I think, than to remain 
in this city, so dreadful to him.” 

‘*It is true,” said Defarge, who was kneeling 
to look on and hear. “ More than that; Mon- 
sieur Manette is, for all reasons, best out of 
France. Say, shall I hire a carriage and post- 
horses ?” 

** That’s business,”’ said Mr. Lorry, resuming 
on the shortest notice his methodical manners ; 
‘*and if business is to be done, I had better do 
‘” 


Is he fit for the journey ?” 


‘‘ Then be so kind,” urged Miss Manette, ‘as 
You see how composed he 
has become, and you cannot be afraid to leave 
him with me now. Why should you be? If 
you will lock the door to secure us from inter- 
ruption, I do not doubt that you will find him, 
when you come back, as quiet as you leave him 
In any case, I will take care of him until you 
return, and then we will remove him straight.” 
Both Mr. Lorry and Defarge were rather dis- 
inclined to this course, and in favor of one of 
them remaining. But as there were not only 
carriages and horses to be seen to, but travel- 
ing papers; and as time pressed, for the day 
was drawing to an end, it came at last to their 
hastily dividing the business that was nedéessary 
to be done, and hurrying away to do it. 
Then, as the darkness closed in, the daughter 
laid her head down on the hard ground close at 
the father’s side, and watched him. The dark- 
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der of his-face. Whether he knew what had 
happened, whether he recollected what they had 
said to him, whether he knew that he was free, 
were questions which no sagacity could have 
solved. They tried iz to him; but he 
was so confused, and so very slow to answer, 
that they took fright at his bewilderment, and 
agreed for the time to tamper with him no more. 
He had a wild, lost manner of occasionally 
clasping his head in his hands, that had not 
been seen in him before; yet he had some 
pleasure in the mere sound of his daughter's 
voice, and invariably turned to it when she 
spoke. 

In the submissive way of one long accustomed 
to obey under ccercion, he ate and drank what 
they gave him to eat and drink, and put on the 
cloak and other wrappings that they gave him 
to wear. He readily responded to his daugh- 
ter’s drawing her arm through his, and took— 
and kept—her hand in both of his own. 

They began to descend; Monsieur Defarge 
going tirst with the lamp, Mr. Lorry closing the 
They had not traversed many 
steps of the long, mai rcase when he stop} ed, 
1 at the walls. 


member the place, my father? You 
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little procession. 





** What did you say ?” 

But before she could repeat the question, he 
murmured an answer as if she had repeated it. 

‘Remember? No, I don’t remember. It 
so very long ago.” 
That he had no recollection whatever of his 
having been brought from his prison to that 
house was apparent tothem. They heard him 
mutter, ‘One Hundred and Five, North Tower ;” 
and when he looked about him, it evidently was 
for the strong fortress-walls which had long en- 
compassed him. On their reaching the court- 
yard, he instinctively altered his tread, as be- 
ing in expectation of a drawbridge; and when 
there was no drawbridge, and he saw the car- 
riage waiting in the open street, he dropped his 
daughter's hand and clasped his head again. 
vas about the door; no people 
» at any of the many windows; 
hance passer-by was in the street. 





















An unnatural silence and desertion reigned 
there. Only one s seen, and that 
was Madame Defarge ed against the 


‘door-post, knitting, an 1othing. 

The prisoner had got into the coach, and his 
daughter had followed him, when Mr. Lorry’s 
feet were arrested on the step by his asking, 
miserably, for his shoemaking tools and the un- 
finished shoes. Madame Defarge immediately 
called to her husband that she would get them, 
and went, knitting, out of the lampligit, through 
the eourt-vard. She quickly brought them dowa 
and handed them in; and immediately after- 
ward leaned against the door-post, knitting, and 
saw nothing. 

Defarge got upon the box, and gave the word 
“To the Barrier!” The postillion cracked his 
whip, and they clattered away under the feeble 
everswinging lamps. 

Under the overswinging lamps — swinging 
ever brighter in the better streets, and ever 
dimmer in the worse—and by lighted shops, 
gay crowds, illuminated coffee-houses, and thea- 
tre doors, to one of the city gates. Soldiers 
with lanterns, at the guard-house there. ‘* Your 
papers, travelers!” ‘See here then, Monsicur 
the Officer,” said Defarge, getting down, and 
taking him gravely apart, “these are the papers 
of monsieur inside, with the white head. They 
were consigned to me, with him, at the—” He 
dropped his voice, there was a flutter among 
the military lanterns, and one of them being 
handed into the coach by an arm in uniform, 
the eyes connected with the arm looked, not an 
every day or an every night look, at monsieur 
with the white head. “It is well. Forward!” 
from the uniform. ‘ Adieu!” from Defarge. 
And so, under a short grove of feebler and 
feebler overswinging lamps, out under the great 
grove of stars. 

3eneath that arch of unmoved and eternal 
lights: some, sc remote from this little earth 
that the learned tell us it is doubtful whether 
their rays have even yet discovered it, as a point 
in space where any thing is suffered or done: 
the shadows of the night were broad and black. 
All through the cold and restless interval until 
dawn they once more whispered in the ears of 
Mr. Jarvis Lorry—sitting opposite the buried 
man who had been dug out, and wondering 
what subtle powers were forever lost to him, 
and what were capable of restoration—the old 
inquiry: 

‘*T hope you care to be recalled to life ?” 

And the old answer: 

“T can’t say.” 

THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 








FELDZEUGMEISTER COUNT 
GIULAL. 


Tue accompanying portrait is that of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Austrian Army in Italy, 
who is shortly to contend in the field with the Em- 
peror Napoleon. He has occupied hitherto but a 
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tory; a few dates and titles are 
lieu of a biography. 

the son of a General Giulai, a 
descent, who commanded 
: d’armée in the wars in Italy at 
it of the century. All that his- 
him is that he covered the re- 














e died in 1831. 

The son was born at Pesth, in 1797, and is there- 
in his sixty-second year. He entered the army 
2 al age, and served steadily for thirty 
years without especial distinction. In the crisis 
of 1818 he was selected, for his steady loyalty, to 
command the port of Trieste. Having given sat- 
isfaction in this employ, and having a reputation 
for stern resolution, he was chosen Minister of War 
shortly afterward, at the time the Emperor of 








| Austria was busy in crushing out the smoking em- 
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| trating eyes 





bers of the revolution. Whether his iron rigor was 
deemed indiscreet or no, he was not long retained 
in the cabinet at Vienna. In 1850 he was super- 
seded as Minister of War. 

The next we hear of him is as commander of the 

fifth corps d’armée in Italy. This was during the 
Crimean war. His sympathies at this time must 
have leaned toward the French, for he was select- 
ed to be the envoy extraordinary to the court of 
St. Petersburg. He spent several months at the 
Russian court in the discharge of duties which 
seem to have paved the way for the present rup- 
ture between Russia and Austria. We hear no- 
thing further of him till he looms up as Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Army of Italy. 

He is a man of large size, and exceedingly stiff 
military gait and manners. His face—of which 
the chief fe 23 are a pair of cold, blue, pene- 
nd long rough whiskers—is said to be 
by no means pleasing. Asa soldier he has the rep- 
utation of a martinet; a mancastinan iron mould. 

A few wecks hence we shall know more of him. 








THE BRITISH YACHT “ URSULA.” 

On Sunday evening, May 15, there arrived in 
this port a little craft only 156 tons register, which 
had crossed the ocean on a pleasure excursion. 
The vessel was the yacht Ursula, owned by Mr. 
Tennent, of Glasgow. With a couple of friends and 
three young ladies, his nieces, he sailed from the 
Clyde on 15th April, made the Azores on 25th, and 
arrived here, without accident, on Sunday evening. 

The Ursu/a is a pretty little craft, built on the 
model of the famous yacht America. She has 
sailed 14 knots an hour, and in entering the bay 
she is said to have outstripped a fast clipper ship 
and some of our crack pilot boats. 

There is something delightfully venturesome in 
the idea of these three young ladies—Mr. Tennent’s 
nieces—coming all the way from Scotland to the 
United States on a pleasure excursion in their 
yacht. We should like to see some of our young 
ladies make a venture of a similar kind. There 
are many years additional life in such pastimes. 

The Ursula, of which we give an accurate en- 
graving, is an object of much attention on the part 
of our people. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Lapy waited on a doctor to purchase some fashion- 
able remedy that was to cure every thing. ‘* Lose no 
time, my dear madam, in using it,” said the doctor, ** for 
in less than a week it will be out of fashion.” 





A farmer made his last will and testament in words 
few but significant: “ I have nothing, I owe nothing, and 
I give the rest to the poor!" 





A very awkward-looking public singer once told Ban- 
nister that his voice had been much improved since he 
swallowed, by accident, some train-oil. ‘ Ah," rejoined 
Bannister, ** what a pity you did not swallow a daucing- 
master also!" 





In the year 1586 the young Constable of Castile was 
sent by his sovereign to felicitate Pope Sixtus V. on his 
exaltation to the papal throne. The pontiff, displeased 
that so young an embassador had been deputed t him, 
could not help saying, ** And well, Sir, did your master 
—. men, by sending me an embassador without a 

yeard ¥"" 

“If my sovereign had thought,” replied the proud 
young Spaniard, “that merit consisted in a beard, he 
would have sent you a goat, and not a gentleman.” 





Quick, the comedian, one day passing through Bro- 
ker's Row, Moorfields, was seized upon by a barker of a 
furniture warehouse, who, without ceremony, pulled him 
into the shop and began puffing off his tables and chairs. 
Quick, being old and intirm, made little resistance, but 
asked the man if he were master of the shop. 

“No, Sir,” said the barker ; “ but I will fetch him im- 
mediately.” 

The man returned with his master, to whom Quick 
put the question, ‘* Are you master of this shop, Sir?’ 

** Yes, Sir. What can I do for you?” 

“ Only,” replied Quick, “just hold your man a min- 
ute, while I go out!"” 





In his Lectures Mr. 8. C. Hall tells a good story of Miss 
Mary Russell Mitford. Round and fat in person, she was 
what Lord Byron called a “*dumpy woman," and Miss 
Landon had described her as ‘‘ Sancho Panza in petti- 
ceats."’ Her face, like her figure, was broad and round, 
but pleasant and good-humored, and indicative rather of 
intelligence than of genius. Of the art of dress she knew 
nothing. On her way to an evening party at the lectur- 
er’s house, she purchased a most unbecoming yellow tur- 
ban, which caused her to be for some time an object of 
merriment to the whole room, owing to the fact of the 
shop-keeper from whom she had bought it having for- 
gotten to remove from behind it a large ticket bearing 
the printed inscription, ** Very chaste. Only 5s. 6d." 





Dr. Abernethy used tell his pupils that all human dis- 
eases sprung from two causes—stufing and fretting. 


To a squire who was boasting of his horse's speed, Sam 
Foote replied—‘* Pooh! my horse will stand faster than 
yours can gallop!” 


Dr. Franklin, talking of a friend of his who had been 
a Manchester dealer, said, ‘* that he never sold a piece of 
tape narrower than his own mind." 











**Ma, has aunty got bees in her mouth?’ ‘No; why 
do you ask such a question ” “'Cause that leetle man, 
with a heap o’ hair on his face, cotch’d hold of her, and 
said he was going to take the honey from her lips; and 
she said, ‘ Well, make haste !’" 
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** Why does father call mother honey #’ asked a boy of 
his elder brether. ‘Can't tell, ‘cept it's because she has 
a large comb in her head.” 








“A ruffian shot at me last night,"’ said a penurious 
gentleman, ‘‘ and my life was saved by the ball’s strik- 
ing a silver coin in my pocket." ** Whoever takes true 
aim at your heart is very certain to hit a coin,” said one 
who knew him. 





We have all heard of asking for money and getting ad- 
vice; but a gentleman may be considered as still worse 
treated when he asks a young lady's hand and gets her 
father’s foot. 





It may be said, in illustration of the sweetness and the 
sting of the English Language, that its very alphabet be- 
gins with A B. 

We have generally observed that a man bitten by a 
dog, no matter whether the animal is mad or not, is apt 
to get mad himself. 








A convict wrote a letter to his brother, a serious letter, 
without an attempt at a joke, which, however, concluded 
thus: “I must leave off now, for my feet are so cold I 
can not hold my pen.” 


ASS 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 


We are sorry to perceive that dealers have stooped to 
the unfairness of attempting to deprive Messrs. Joseph 
Burnett & Co. of the just reward of their skill and enter- 
prise. An article is offered in the market as the justly 
celebrated and very valuable “ Cocoarne,” while it is 
quite another affair, made in New York, and called, 
to avoid a positive imitation, ‘* Cocoine.” 

This is a poor subterfuge, and should not be suffered 
to be practised to the injury of the very respectable and 
responsible gentlemen who have devoted so much time, 
care, and capital to inventing and making known the 
genuine article.—Boston Post. 








* r’s” Rat, Roach, &c., Exterminators 
(Only Infailible Remedies known). Depot, 410 
Broadway N. Y. 

fo For Agencies, send for Circular of terms, &c 

(-< For Sample Box, send $1 00, and enough will be 
returned by mail to destroy the vermin on any premises. 

=F Wholesale Agents in all the large cities. 
= Sold by Retailers everywhere. 
4 10.000 boxes sold per week to New York alone. 
te !!! Beware!!! of Spurious Imitations. Ex- 
amine each Box, Bottle, or Flask, and take nothing but 
“ Costar's.” 


TIFFANY & CO,, 


(Late Tirrany, Yocune & Extts,) 


Importers and Manufacturers, 
No. 550 Broadway, New York. 


AND 


Rue Richelicu, No. 79, Paris, 
In calling attention to their stock, beg to present to the 
notice of their friends and the public the following facts: 
That their importations and manufactures in Gold and 
Silver comprise a more extensive variety than any other 
house in the same line—that their foreign connections, 
of which their Paris hous? is the focal centre, gives them 
extraordinary facilities for the selection of their general 
stock, and the execution of special orders—that it is their 
determination, as it is their interest, to make reasonable 
charges as prominent a feature of their establishment as 
the beauty and variety of their stock. 
DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE JEWELRY. 
C. Frodsham's, Cooper's, Jules Jurgensen's, and Patek 
Philippe & Co.'s 
WATCHES. 
SiLver Wage, PLatep Ware, TABLE CUTLERY; 
Crocs, Bronzes, 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 


Desks, Dresstne-Cases, WorkK-BoxEs, JEWEL-Boxes, 
Fans, Kicn Porceiary, 


And many other Articles of Art and Luxury. 








Every article is marked in plain figures the Lowest 
Price at whick it will be sold. 

T. & Co. cordially extend to strangers, as well as the 
resident public, an invitation to inspect their stock, as- 
suring them that a call will incur net the least obligation 
to purchase, 





Energetic Agents wanted for all parts of America. 
MACE R. BARNITZ, 
United States 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


SS and 40 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 


Publish a choice collection of Splendid Books, Maps and 
Charts, Beautifully Illustrated with Colored Engravings. 
Great Inducements offered. Published by Subscription 
only, and sold by Agents. 


Genin’s Bazaar, 
507 & 513 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, 


Comprising Twenty Departments in every branch of 
business essential to the outfit of Ladics and Children, 
and for the equipment of 


Gentlemen and Men of Fashion. 


Genin’s Hat Store, 


The largest Hat Store in America; displays the 
GREATEST VARIETY OF ORIGINAL STYLES to 
be found on this Continent. 


Parents, Read. 


In all cities and large towns, a great hue and cry is 
frequently made in reference to adulterated and manu- 
factured milk, and as being prejudicial to the health of 
children, &c., &c. There is no little truth in this mat- 
ter, but should minute investigation be made as regards 
the cause of the puny and sickly condition of children, it 
would be ascertained, beyond a doubt, that the exhibi- 
tion of deleterious drugs in the shape of Paregoric, Laud- 
anum, Anodyne Drops, Cordials, &c., have had more to 
do with the weak and sickly condition of children than 
any ill effects of adulterated and manufactured milk. In 
view of this fact, Prof. Roberts was prompted to prepare 
a remedy expressly for children, and which could be ex- 
hibited for the relief of pain and suffering without any 
of those evil consequences which follow the exhibition 
of the usually prescribed narcotic preparations. The 
preparation is knewn as “ Rosert’s CuoLio MixtuRE 
ror Inrants,” and during the many years that it has 
been before the people, it has gained a reputation and 
notoriety very seldom attained by * patent" preparations. 
Every family should have it. 


HARRAL, RISLEY & KITCHEN, 


76 Barclay Strect, New York, Sole Agents for the 
Proprietor. 











PATENT 
POROUS 
PLASTERS 








THESE PLASTERS 752248 10155 Fo", ae 
AWE FULL SITES) 22-2 os: |EMAvE SEEN KWAN 
¥AVE BY EACHT « 235333 JS SUFFERING FROM 
Vv \BLL, © eaeees |STWE SEVEREST 
WOT ROCUMULATE © RSABACS. 
aoe : AGHTEN UP 
MONT ARE WABRIING © ELASTIC TREAT 

Piipgi: 2 

AND CWERELAEE = a\NTEN WINUTES 
FROM PAIN VERY £) ©: AFTER PUTTING 
TWHeEY= ONWIS BACK, 


SOON AFTER TONE 

$0 OF ASTIAMA AND ALL PAINS OF THE CHEST 
AND SIDE.\" AGUE OF THE BREAST taty 
ACT UKE A CHARM. TO YOUNG MOTHERS THEY 
ARE WAVALUABLE, PREVENTING TENSION 
AND DISPERSING C AMINGS OF THE BREAST. 
THESE PLASTERS ARE HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
BY PHYSICIANS. FOR MORE FULL PARTICULARS 
SLE PRINTED BILLS OF DIRECTIONS. 


SAA, ALLCOCK & Co. 
2 Canal Se. 
NEW-YORK. 
AND BY ALL $ 
WB.LAST TWICE AS LONG AS OTHERS Z ONLY 


Sold also at Burnton's, 296 Bowery, and Rushton's, 417 
Broadway. 


Lace Mantillas. Lace Mantillas. 
THE LARGEST, 
The Cheapest, and the 





Richest Stock of 


Lace Mantillas 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES, 


BRODIE’S, 
The acknowledged Leader of 
Fashion. 

The whole is now ready for inspection of the Public a 
300 Canal & 479 Broadway. 
Masser’s § Minute 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 


As Improved for 1859. 





With Stamped Iron Covers and Bottoms—Tinned. 

The only Freezer known which is constructed on true 
Scientific principles. 

The Cheapest, Best, and most Economical, requiring 
less ice and less labor than any other, being at the same 
time the most durable in structure, and most certain in 
ts operations. 

Sole Agents for the United States, 

E. KETCHAM & CO., 

Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street, New York. 


The Standard French Classics. 
NOW READY: 





I. 

MONTAIGNE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 4 vols..$5 00 
-_ * 

FENELON’S TELEMACHUS. lvol...........- $1 25 


NEXT WHEE: 
PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 





1 vol... .$1 25 





VOLTAIRE’S CHARLES XII. 1 vol. .......... $1 25 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 

THE METHODIST. 2 vols. 12mo.............. $2 00 

ALICE CAREY'S PICTURES OF COUNTRY f 
RAE Ee scwvcracdkddesewenccencsduceskoenceuacvess $1 00 

NOTES FROM PLYMOUTII PULPIT ......... $1 00 

FUTURE LIFE. By Grorce Woop...........- $1 00 

MAD'ME LEVERT'S SOUVENIRS OF TRAVEL 
ee I 5 ca ska dd eke edn aesancorsenaeceta $2 00 


FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION: 
Henny Warp Brecuer. 
Views and Opinions of Religious Subjects. 1 vol..$12 
Plain and Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers and 
Farming. 20... cccccccccscccccccceccovcccccescs $ 
Frep. 8. CozzEns. 
Acadia; Or, A Month with the Blue Noses........ $1 00 


DERBY & JACKSON, 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
*,* Copies of either of the above sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of the price. 
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Dyspepsia ! Dyspepsia 1! Dyspepsia 
Whatisit? How Cured? 


Dyspepsia is our National Disease — weak stomach, 
feeble digestion, distress after eating, costive habit, bil- 
ious condition.—How many suffer with it and its attend- 
ant symptoms of low spirits, bad taste, coated tongue, 
obstupified head, and attacks of headache! Yet how 
few know how to cure it! Generally, because the bow- 
els are constipated, resort is had to cathartics or laxa- 
tives. But such a condition was never cured by cathar- 
tics, whose only office is to weaken the digestion and im- 
pair the in ty of the entire assimilative system. — 

But HUMPHREYS’ HOMEOPATHIC DYSPEPSIA 
PILLS—a simple medicated sugar pill—have cured hun- 
dreds of the worst and most obstinate cases. This is 
done simply by improving the tone and restoring the in- 
tegrity of the digestive organs, from which result good 
appetite, regular habits, a clear head, and buoyant spir- 
its, Such a medicine is a gem, and only requires to be 
known to be appreciatec. : 

Price, 25 cents per box, with directions. Six boxes $1. 

N. B.—A full set of Humrugers’ Homeoratiic SPE- 
ctrrtcs, with Book of Directions, and twenty different 
Remedies, in large vials, morocco case, $5; do. in plain 
case, $4; family case of 15 boxes and book, $2. 

These Remedies, by the single box or case, are sent by 
mail or express, free of charge, to any address, on receipt 
of the price. Address 

Dr. F. HUMPHREYS & CO., 
No. 562 Broadway, New York. 

Sold by all Druggists. 
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All Right! All Right! 
“ All right, all right!" and is it so? 
Am I “all right” from top to toe? 
Look once again, just this once morn, 
And scan me well, friend, o'er and o'er; 
Then, if you can, my ears delight, 
And loud proclaim “all right!" 
Note first my vest—how looks that, pray? 
Is't in the fashion ?—freely say. 
“J'll answer that in one brief minute; 
Prince Albert might with pride be in it.” 
You really think so? *‘* Honor bright?” 
Why, then, I'm sure that's right, * all right.” 
Now for my coat? ‘It makes me sigh 
That I don't own it. Time may fly 
His onward course for years, but no 
Such coat will ever fit me so; 
'Tis faultless, peerless in my sight!" 
Why, then, my coat is right, ‘‘all right.” 
What of my PANTS? Dost like the fit? 
«+ With matchless grace, my friend, they sit. 
I'm jealous while I gaze upon 
The wondrous things thy tailor’s done.” 
Wouldst like the same? ‘Aye, just such others.” 
Then speed thee quickly to Smiru Broruers, 
And when you meet your fair one bright, 
She'll raptured cry, ** You're right, all right!" 


“Twin Temples of 
Fashion.” 


SMITH BROTHERS, 


The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 


Fulton Street, 
Between Broadway & William S&t., 


THOMAS SMITH, wt 








ROBERT L. SMITH, 
J. SMITH RICE, 


ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION. 
The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 


THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. — 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
Cure Dyspepsia, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Indigestion. 
Cure Heart Burn, Heart Burn, Acidity, Acidity. 
Cure Water Brash, Water Brash, Jaundice, Jaundie. 
Cure Liver Complaint, Liver Complaint, Debility, 
Cure Fever and Ague, Bilious Complaints. 
Cure Headache, Costivencss, Piles, Nervousness. 
Cure Flatulency, Neuralgia, Female Complaints. 

These Bitters are so well known as the most remarkai« 
and efficient yet discovered for the absolute and raj? 
cure of the above diseases, that it is altogether unnecessa- 
ry to enlarge upon its merits. 

8. W. FOWLE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
Sold everywhere. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


Singer's Sewing Machines, 
PRICES REDUCED to $50, $75, $110, and $125. 


SINGER’S NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


the price of which is only $50, is a light and elegantly 
decorated Machine, capable of performing, in the best 
style, all the sewing of a private family. 


SINGER’S TRANSVERSE SHUTTLE MACHINE, 
to be sold at $75, is a Machine entirely new in its ar- 
rangement; it is very beautiful, moves rapidly and very 
easily, and, for family use and light manufacturing pur- 
poses, is the very best and cheapest Machine ever offered 
to the public. 


SINGER’S No. 1 STANDARD SHUTTLE 
MACHINE, 
formerly sold at $135, but now reduced to $110, is known 
all over the world. Every sort of work can be done 
with it. 


SINGER’S No. 2 STANDARD SHUTTLE 
MACHINE. 


This is the favorite manufacturing Machine every 
where. Price, with table complete, $125. 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
is a beautiful pictorial paper, entirely devoted to the 
subject. It will be supplied gratis. 

I. M. SINGER & CO.,, 
458 Broadway, New York, 


RTISTS, TEACHERS, AND SCHOOLS 

are respectfully informed’ that the Subscriber is 

how selling the best English Canvas, Oil and Water Col- 

ors, Pastels, Drawing Papers, &c., at lower prices than 

any house in the city. The finest assortment of Engrav- 

ings and P; rints, and all the materials for Grecian Paint- 
ing. Frames on hand and made to order. 

W. SCHATS, 
629 Broadway. 


Most Patent Medicines are H ; 
but DR. TOBIAS warrants his VENETIAN LINI- 
MENT to do all he recommends it for, or the money 
will be refunded by his Agents—one will be found in ev- 
ery Village in the State. If you have a pain or ache try 
a bottle, it Stops pain instantly. Price 25 and 50 cents 
per bottle, Depot, 56 Cortlandt Street, New York. 

Sold by al all the Druggists. 


American Guano. 
TO FARMERS AND DEALERS 


i “rttano, This Guano from Jarvis Island, in the Pa- 
eile Oecan, which has been proved to be the most valu- 
‘I fertilizer ever discovered, is offered for sale at whole- 
Sle and retail at less than two Gite the price of Peru- 
ror particulars address C. 8. MARSHALL, Prest. 
American Guano Co., 66 William § Street, New York. 


NEW YORE. 
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BRANE DRETHS PILIS 
Pua E4600 cass = gor Ear 


—cD— 
— <2 Cure WHEN HEN ENFORCED” 
SS DN Time. ZF 
Sz LET ME SAY THAT + 
SECOND ONLYTO CHRIS LTV AV THE BENEFITS 
‘718 CAPABLE OF CONFERRING UPON MANKIND. 


TAS PM NOT MEDICAL MEN PERSUADE YoU BRAND- 
PIULS AREA QUACK poe ia /SHOSUCH 


Tae. TO YOU 2 
Zant 'S—THESE MEN f SANTIS 
“— COULD NOT SUPPLY FOR ONE DOL DOLLAR. — 
MY HERBS AND EXTRACTS ARE ALL PREPARED 
IMMY OWN LABORATORY. WHEREA STEAM ENGINE 
HORSE POWER 18 EMPLOYED EXCLUSIVELY 
TAIS A pp eeowr= 
TER POWER. at NG S 
Tre NS Fite rns YoU PILLS YOU RISK mori 
Se YOU FEEL DISPOSED = TAKE A 
"DOSE YOU WILL BE CERTAINLY ABLE TOLIVE 
THROUGH THE OPERAT/ON; ARID YOU MAY HAVE 
TWE LAUGH OM YOUR S/DE. WHEN THE DOCTOR 
TELLS VOU THAT HE H/T YOUR ? CASE EXACT Y WITH THAT 
LAST MEDICINE. CO ON IN THE USE OF THE PILLS. 
THEY WILL CURE WITHOUT NURTING YOUR TELTA 
ORGUMS. AND IM EVERY WAY /MPROVE YOUR HEALTH, 
INFACT GIVE YOU SUCH AS WAS ENJOYED BY THE 


Sea SPATRIARCHS OF LO 
D® BRANDRETHS PRINCIPALOFFICE 


———— 294. CANAL STREET NEW YORE 
~ANID BY ALL DRUGGIST TS. 


Beautiful Music. 


We will send to any address any of the following 





pieces on receipt of the marked price: ‘* Linda has de- 
parted,” new Song by S. C. Foster, 25 cents; “The 
Home where Roses grew,’ Song by Millard, 25 cents; 
** Glen Schottisch,” by Kleber, 20 cents. 

Music or Musical Works published in Europe or 
America, and superior Violin and Guitar Strings, sent 
by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the price. Careful 
selections made for Teachers, Seminaries, &c. 

JUST PUBLISHED: 
Mandel'’s Oratorio of the MESSIAH. Paper, 75 


cents; Cloth, $1 25. 
FIRTH, POND & CoO., 


547 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


“Love Love Me Little, Love Me Long.” 


A Novel. 
BY CHARLES READE. 
Author of 


“Peg Woffington,” ** Christie Johnstone,” “ Never too 
Late to Mend," &c. 


i2mo, Muslin, 75 cents; Paper, 65 cents. 





Odd, satirical, brilliant, subtle, picturesque, delight- 
ful, and thoroughly Reade-ish throughout. — Virginia 
Index (Richmond.) 

We do not remember any thing in fiction more admir- 
ably managed than the character of the heroine.—Scot- 
tish American Journal. 

It maintains an absorbing continuity of interest, and 
reveals a thorough mastery of dramatic narrative. — 
Evening Post. 

Charles Reade has done one great practical good by 
his novels; he has not merely described and discrimin- 
ated the manly and human as distinguished from the 
conventional in character and society—but he has delin- 
eated the triumph of the former; he is as much the ad- 
vocate of Reality against Sham as Carlyle; he delights 
in showing up the vapidness of fashion and *sentimental- 
ism and bringing it in direct contrast to the fresh, fervid, 
true elements of manhood and womanhood, and so vin- 
dicating genuine humanity at the expense of artificial 
society. Itis a good, a needed, and a noble crusade.— 
Boston Transcript. 

We are delighted to find this the best of his remarka- 
ble works.—N. Y¥. Chronicle. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





(ce Sent by mail, postage paid (for any distance in the 
United States under 3000 miles) on receipt of price 
an Freights Forwarded with th 
Greatest Speed. 


BY THE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO.'S 
LIGHTNING RUN. 


Trains leave our Hudson Street Depot at 6.45 and 11. 
A.M. ; 3.15, 4.30, and 5.10 P.M. 
Freights forwarded on Express Passenger trains, and 
do not lie over or stop at any point. 
The regular time by the Fast Run is 
ToChicago in40hours | To ay en in 30 hours 
** Cincinnati ** 36 * oe Louis * 2 days 
** Cleveland ** 24 * “ Loui sville “ 2 
** Columbus ** 32 * “ Indianapolis in 34 hours 
And OTHER WESTERN TOWNS in like good time. 
Goods for points on Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Kansas, &c., will save time by shipping by our line. 
Rates positively as low as any responsible 
Company. 
WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO., 
64 Broadway and 61 Hudson St. 


Lord Ward’s Worcestershire Sauce. 


Is the TRUE Worcestershire Sauce. Is excellent for all 
purposes, 

ASK FOR, and HAVE ONLY LORD WARD'S. 

Used at every Hotel, and sold by all Grocers and 
Fruit Dealers. 

Wholesale and for Exportation, by 

JONATHAN JONES & CO., 
46 Broad Street, New York. 


Something New. 


Agents wanted, to go into a New and Honorable Busi- 
ness, which will pay from $15 to $30 weekly. 


1% 
lo 











No Humbug. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
which are free, 


Send stamp for particulars, 





WEEK LY. 








. Health, HINTS TOWARD PHYS- 
| ICAL PERFECTION ; Or, Tur PutLos- 
| | opuy oF HuMAN Beauty; showing How 
to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmet- 
ry, Health, and Vigor; Secure Long 
L ife ; and Avoid the —— and De- 
formities of Age. LBy D. Il. Jacques. 
This is undoubtedly 4 OF THE MOST 
| REMARKABLE BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
| and one calculated to attract universal 
Strength, attention and awaken the interest of all 
classes, as it deals with subjects of vital 
importance to all. It embraces a com- 
plete and thorough exposition of the 
whole subject of Human Physical Im- 
provement, and shows conclusively that 
the means of Health, Strength, and 
Beauty are in ourown hands, It reveals 
to woman the secrets of ~ ery of 
Form, Kegularity of Features, a Clear 
BEAUTY | Complexion, Rosy Cheeks, and all the 
Graces and Attractions of Womanhood ; 
and teaches man how to acquire that 
strength of muscle, that dignity of move- 
ment, and that enduring vigor which 
commands the admiration of his own 
sex, and the love of the other. It should 
be in the hands of every Parent who de- 
sires to have Healthy and Beautiful Chil- 
dren, every Teacher who would develop 
and the Minds and Bodies of his pupils in 
Harmony together, every young Woman 
who wishes to be prepared for all the du- 
ties of Womanhood, and every young 
Man who realizes that Health and 
Strength are the only sure basis of Per- 
manent Success in Life. Illustrated with 
| twenty Plates, and a large number of 
| Wood-Cuts. Price, in muslin gilt, $1. 
Long Life. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
! 308 Broadway, New York. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 














| 
—— |The Great American Remedy 


For Purifying the Blood. 


As an Alterative and Renovating Agent itis unequaled 
The worst cases of Scrofula, stubborn Ulcers, inveterate 
Sores, have been cured by its revivifying powers. 

Prepared by A. L. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 141 Will- 
iam Street. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


The Pocket Schoolmaster, A capital and 
valuable little manual for the pocket, containing errors 
in speaking and writing corrected, a few words on letters 
H and R, with familiar synonyms and words of similar 
sound distinguished. Flexible Cloth, 25 cents. Sent by 
mailifdesired. Address MAYHEW & BAKER, Boston ; 
DEXTER & CO., New York; A. WINCH, Phila. 





To all who use Horses.—DI. TOBIAS'S VE- 
NETIAN HORSE LINIMENT, in pint bottles, price 
only 50 cents, is warranted cheaper and superior than 
any article in the market, for the cure of Cuts, Galls, 
Lameness of all kinds, Colic, &c., &c. This is no hum 
bug article—try a bottle; it will speak for itself. None 
are genuine unless sig med “S. I. TOBIAS.” Depot, 56 
Cortlandt Street, New York, 

ihomy where. 


ACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. OFFICE 111 BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
Asscts $880,000. 


This Company continues to do an exclusive merchan- 





dise business, and has returned to its dealers, out of the 
profits of the year 1858, a dividend of Forty-three per 
Cent.—Siz per Cent. interest on the outstanding scrip— 
and has redeemed the Certificates of the issue of 1856, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
Bensamin A, ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


To Teachers. _ 


My Correspondents are requested to address me, here- 
after, to the “Care of HARPER & BROTHERS, New 
York City." School Catalogues and Circulars, Names 
and Post-Office Address of Schools, Educational Reports, 
&c., are solicited. MARCIUS WIL SON. 


Agents Wanted 7 


To obtain Subseribers for 


LOSSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful Illustrations, 
A New Edition Ready. 
Carefully Revised and Corrected. 

The preparation of this work occupied the Author 
MORE THAN FOUR YEARS, during which he traveled 
NEARLY TEN THOUSAND MILES, in order to visit the 
prominent scenes of the Revolution, gather up local tra- 
ditions, and explore records and histories. 

The prime object of the Author was to reproduce the 
history of the American Revolution in such an attractive 
manner as to entice the youth of his country to read the 
wonderful story, and become familiar with the founders 
of our Republic and the value of theirlabors. The man- 
ner in which it has been arranged and set forth renders 
it no less attractive to the general reader and the ripe 
scholar of more mature years. 

Explanatory notes are given on every page, and also a 
biographical sketch of every man distinguished in the 
events of the Revolution. 

A copious Analytical Index is given at the close of the 
Second Volume, embracing eighty-five closely-printed 
pages. This is, in itself, a complete synopsis of the His- 
tory and Biography of the period of our Revolutionary 
llistory, and will be found exceedingly useful for refer- 
ence. 

The work contains all the essential facts of the early 
history of our Kepublic, which are scattered through 
scores of volumes often inaccessible to the great mass of 
readers, It forms a complete Guide-Book to the tourist 
seeking for fields consecrated by patriotism, which lie 
scattered over our broad land. 

Upward of THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS were 
€ xpended in the preparation of this work. The exquisite 
engravings, prepared under the immediate supervision 
of the Author, from his own drawings, required the 
greatest care in printing. To this end the efforts of the 
Publishers have been directed, and they take great pleas- 
ure in presenting these volumes as the best specimens ef 
typography ever issued from the American press. 

The Author and Publishers have received compliment- 
ary letters, approving the work, from Epwarp Everett, 
JARED SPARKS, WASHINGTON IRVING, GEorGE Ban- 
CROFT, and many other distinguished men, fully compe- 
tent to judge of its merits, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 


oe New York. 


This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
given. Kare inducements offered, Applicants should 
name the Counties they would prefer, For full particu- 
lars address GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & 











S, M. MYRICK & CO., Lynx, Mass. 


BROTHERS, New York. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


This compound will be found a great promoter of 
health, when taken in the spring, to expel the foul hu- 
mors which fester in the blood at that season of the 
year. By the timely expulsion of them many rankling 
disorders are nipped in the bud. Multitudes cen, by the 
aid of this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance 
of foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
system will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural channels of the 
body by an alterative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated 
blood whenever you find its impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it when 
you find itis obstracted and sluggish in the veins; cleanse 
it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell you 
when. Even where no particular disorder is felt, people 
enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing the 
blood. Keep the blood healthy, and all is well; but with 
this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no lasting 
health. Sooner or later something must go wrong, and 
the great machinery of life is disordered or overthrown. 


IT CURES 

Scnorv.a anxp ScrorvLove Comr.atnts, Exvuprions 
anp Exvrtive Diseases, Uncers, Piuries, DLorougs, 
Tumors, Sact Rueum, Scarp Heap, Sypniris anp 
Syruinitic Arrecrions, Mgerouniar Disease, Drorsy, 
Nevrateia on Tic Dotorevx, Destiiiry, Dysrereta 
AND INpIGESTION, Exysrre.as, Rost or St. ANvuoNy's 
Fine, and indeed the whole class of complaints arising 
from Imrvnity or THE Boop. 

In order to secure their complete eradication from the 
system, the remedy should be judiciously taken accord- 
ing to directions on the bottle. Prepared by 

Dh. J AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles fer $5. 


Sold by all Druggists every where. 


The Base Ball Playcr’s Pocket Compau- 
ion, containing all the Rules for Base Ball, with fuil de 

riptions of the ~ New York" and * Mass.”’ Games. tl. 
lustrated, Flexible Cloth, 25 cents. Sent by mail if de- 
sired, Address M AYE W & BAKER, Boston; DEX- 
TER & CO., New York; A, WINCH, Phila. 














W. ANTED—50,000 NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to Lire I.itustratep — A first-class Pictorial Family 
Paper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, the Arts; 
to Entertainment, Improvement, and Progr« 
lished weekly at $2 a year. Specimens sent gratis. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Ce Every Number of Harrrr'’s Magazine contains 
from 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country, 


Commencement of Volume XIX. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


. FOR JUNE. 
CONTENTS: 

ARTIST'S EXCURSION OVER THE BALTIMORE 
AND OHIO RAILROAD. Illustrated by Porte 
CRAYyon. 

Illustrated by Twenty-five Engravings, 

SONNET. By Park BEenJamrin, 

MORGAN THE BUCCANEER, 

Illustrated by Twelve Engravings. 

THE RED RIVER TRAIL. Concluded. 

Illustrated by Twelve Engravings. 

JESSIE’S COURTSHIP. 

THE LADY WITH THF BALMORAL 

WAITING. By Louise VHAnpLER MOULTON. 

HEMLOCK HOLLOW, 

WILLIAM PITT. By sonp Mae@acray. 

A WRETCHED NIGHT. 

TILE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Tuackrray. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. — Master Miles Warrington. — A 
Great Lady.—Four Head-Picces, 

Cnarpter LXXII. In which my Lady is on the Top 
of the Ladder, 

Cuapter LXXIII. We keep Christmas at Castle- 
wood. 

Cuartrr LXXIV. News from Canada, 

Cuarpter LXXV. The Course of True Love. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

EDITOR'S TABLE, 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

OUR FOREIGN BUREAU, 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

SCENES FROM MASTER CHARLEY'S LOVE 
LIBRE. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— Master Charley falls in Love.— 
Jealousy.—An Investment.—A Present.—Sweet Occupa- 
tion.—Bliss.—The Course of True Love, etc.— Se para- 
tion.—A Love Token,—A Mishap. 

FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

ILiustrations. — Dinner Toilet. — Traveling Cos- 
tume.—Dinner Cap. 











TERMS. 

One Copy for One Year . ° . . $3 00 

‘Two Copies for One Year - 500 

Three or more Copies for One Year fe ach) 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Ten Scn- 

SORIBERS. 

Hanrrer’s Werxty and Harren’s Macazinzg, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. 
The Postage upon “ Hanprr’s MaGaztne’ must be 
paid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a year. 
HARPER & BROTITERS, PUBLISILERS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents a Number; $2 50 a Year. 








TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEELY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $100 


One Copy for One Year. . . . . + . 250 
One Copy for Two Years . . ... . 400 
Five Copies for One Year. . . . . . 90 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . . 2000 


Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . . 4000 
An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of TWELVE 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS. 

Terms For Apvertisine.—F'ifty Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing te 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

* * Persons living in the City of New York wishing 
** Harper's Weekly” left at their ises, will please send 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
ey, to the Office of Publication. 

HARPER & BROTUERs, l'usitsuers, 








Franklin Square, New York. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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APPALLING CATASTROPHE AT G—— CHURCH. 


Pourre axp Arrentive Sexton. “I beg your pardon, Miss, but you've forgotten your Book 


on the cushion.” 
Loxe.”"} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Now Complete! 


Irving’s Washington, 


5 Vols. 


Irving’s Works. 


21 Vols. 

Lists, with prices of various sizes and styles, supplied 
on application. 

For the present, the 5th and any volume may be had 
separately. 

*,” Sent per mail, post free. 

G. P. PUTNAM, 
115 Nassau Street. 





: In Press: 
se M. Micueiet’s Great Work, 


LOVE. 


Translated from the latest Paris Edition. 
One Volume, 12mo, Muslin. Price $1 00. 
RUDD & CARLETON, PUBLISHERS, 
130 Grand Street, New York. 


Sheldon & Co., New York, 
Have just Published: 

THE CHRISTIAN GRACES. By Rev. J. P. Thomp- 
son, D.D., of the Broadway Tabernacle. 1 vol. 18mo. 
Price 75 cents. 

THE BIBLE IN THE LEVANT; or, the Life and 
Letters of the Rev. Chester N. Righter. By Rev. 8. Ire- 
neus Prime, D.D. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 75 cents. 

TRUTH IS EVERYTHING. By Mrs. Thomas Gel- 
dart, author of ** Daily Thoughts." 1 vol. 18mo. Price 
50 cents, 

We have also nearly ready several new volumes for 
our Sabbath School Library, by good authors, and well 
illustrated. 

Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of retail prices. 








A Book for the Drawing-Room, the Artist, 
or the Mechanic. 
THE LONDON ART JOURNAL. 
MONTHLY RECORD (PRICE 75 CTS., OF THE 
Fine Arts, the Arts Industrial, and the Arts of De- 
sign and Manufacture. Every part contains at least 
THREE HIGHLY FINISHED STEEL ENGRAY- 
INGS. Two of first-class pictures, one of a work IN 
SCULPTURE. The literary contributions include NOT- 
ICES OF ART EXHIBITIONS, Essays on BRITISH 
ARTISTS, ILLUSTRATED, together with a large mass 
of valuable information on matters connected with 
PAINTING, DESIGNING, &c., &c., and forms a com- 
plete monthly record of the Fine Arts and the Arts In- 
dustrial. * 
VIRTUE, EMMINS & CO., 26 John Street, N. Y. 


The Cricket Player’s Pocket Companion, 
Containing all the latest Rules, &c., with designs, neatly 
bound in Cloth, price 25 cents. Sent by mail if desired. 
Address MAYHEW & BAKER, Boston; DEXTER & 
CO., New York; A. WINCH, Phila. 


Save Your Carpets 
From Wear and Moth. 


The attention of Housekeepers is respectfully called 
to Harrington's Patent Carpet Lining, a3 substitute for 
paper, straw, or any other article used under Carpets, 
Oil-Cioth, or Matting. It protects the Carpet against 
any unevenness in the floor, and is warranted to add fifty 
per cent. to the durability of Carpets, &c. Its cheapness 
puts it within the reach of all. Tobe had of any of the 
principal Carpet Stores, and at the salesroom of the 

NEW YORK CARPET LINING CO., 62 Warren 
Street, corner College Place, J. R. HARRINGTON, Agt. 








The Child’s First Music Book. 
For the Piano, containing Simple Lessons, with Short 
and Pleasing Exercises. Price, 50 Cents. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO.., Boston. 











(Hands the lady Cuarnces Reapr’s New Novel, ‘Love me Lirrie, Love me 





[May 28, 1859. 
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CONVENIENCE OF THE NEW SLEEPING CARS. 
(Timid Old Gent, who takes a berth in the Sleeping Car, listens.) 


Brakeman. “Jim, do you think the Millereek Bridge safe to-night?” 
Conpucror. “If Joe cracks on the steam, I guess we'll get the Engine and Tender over «!! 


right. I’m going forward!” 


af 





A New Book 


—pY— 


THE AUTHOR OF “TWO YEARS BEFORE THE 
MAST.” 





Ticknor & Fields, Boston, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
TO CUBA AND BACK. 
A VACATION VOYAGE. 
—BY— 


R. H. DANA, JR., 


Author of “ Two Years Before the Mast.” 





One handsome 16mo, vol. Cloth. 75 cents. 





This new narrative fully sustains the reputation of 
that world-renowned volume, “Two Years Before the 
Mast," of which more than a hundred thousand copies 
have been sold, ‘ 


(3 Copies will be sent by mail, postage free, on re- 
ceipt of T5 cents. 


A NEW FEATURE IN MUSIC. 


The Musical Guest. 


Twetve Pages Fuu. Size Sneer Music. 
WEEKLY, ONLY TEN CENTS, 
Or Five Doiiars YEARLY. 


Sacred Musical Guest. 


TWENTY-EIGHT Paces I'uuu Size Suzet Music. 
MONTHLY, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
Ox Turee DoLiars Per YEAR. 


7 no 
Operatic Musical Guest 
Twenty-gignt Paces Fut. Size Suget Mvesic. 
ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS MONTHLY. 
Ox Turee DoLttars ANNUALLY. 








Send money or postage stamps for a copy of each, 
which will be returned to you by mail. 
M. BELL & CO., 13 Frankfort Street. 
BAILEY & COQO., 
819 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia. 
(Adjoining L. J. Levy & Co's.) 
The largest manufacturers of 
BRITISH STANDARD SILVER WARE 
in the United States. 





Guaranteed to be of the above quality. All Silver Ware 
sold by them is manufactured on the premises—Assayed 
by J. ©. Booth, Esq., of the U. 8. Mint. 

DIAMONDS, PEARLS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
PLATED WARES, BRONZES, &c. 


$32 50 ASHLAND INST. and 

MUSICAL ACADEMY, Catskill 
PER QUARTER Mountains. Bothsexes. Students 
received any time. For particulars, address Rev. HEN- 
RY J. FOX, A.M., Ashland, N. Y., or D. G. HUBBARD, 
Esq., 52 Broadway. 


Excelsior Fireworks. 
Funston & Scofield, 


General Agents, 


62 John Street. 
GENTS WANTED — To travel and so- 
licit orders for the Celebrated $15 Sewing Ma- 
chines, Salary $30 per month with gli expenses paid. 
Address, with stamp, 
J. M. DAGGETT & CO., Boston, Mase. 











IFTS! GIFTS! GIFTS!—D. W. EVANS 
& CO., No. 677 Broadway, New York—The Fifth 
Year—The Original Gift Book Store, established 1854. 
Tug O_pest Esrastisurp Grrr Boox House 
in the country, enabled by their long experience and in- 
creased capital, now offer greater inducements than ever 
before, and in this, 
THE FIFTH YEAR 
of their location in New York City, will make it their 
endeavor to conduct their business with a liberality be- 
yond that of any house in the country. 

A new and revised catalogue now ready for gratuitous 
distribution, containing the largest and best classified 
list of Standard and Miscellaneous Publications ever is- 
sued in the United States, with unequaled inducements 
to clubs and agents. MAILED FREE TO ADDRESS. 

The following is a schedule of Property which will be 
given to Purchasers of Books at the time of sale: 

WORTH FROM 
Gold Watches, English Lever, Patent 

Lever, and Lepines ...........+-++ $30 00 to $100 00 
Silver Watches, Patent Lever, Full 

Jewelled, Hunting Cases, open face, 





and Cylinder Escapement.......... 1200to 4000 
Gold Lockets—Large size, four glasses 

and two glasses with spring—large 

and small size, with snap.......... 250to 1200 
Cameo, Mosaic, Floreutine, Painted, 

Lava, Goldstone, Garnet and Coral 

sets of Pins and Drops..........+++ 500to 2500 
Ladies’ Gold Guard Chains, Neck 

Chains,-Chatelaines............++. 800to 1800 
Gents’ Fob and Vest Chains.......... 1000to 3000 
Sets Cameo, Goldstone, Painted, Mo- 

saic, Garnet, Onyx, Engraved and 

Plain Gold Sleeve Buttons, and Bo- 

ONG RED oc cncccsecesesccescesces 200to 1600 
Gold Pencils with Pens, large, medium 

and small size ....... hannbbeusitee:s 3 50 to 750 
Silver Pencils with Gold Pens, large, 

medium and small size, double and 

single extension cases..........++++ 200to 500 
Gents’ Heavy Signet Rings, Ladies’ 

Gold, Chased and Plain Rings ..... 1 00 to 750 
Gents’ Gold Bosom Pins, Cluster, with 

Opal, Scarf Pins, Onyx, Garnet, &c. 150 to 500 
Rich Silk Dress Patterns ............ 1200to 3000 
Cameo, Mosaic, Coral, Garnet, Chased 

and Plain Oval Bracelets .......... 500to 3000 
Silver and Gold Thimbles..... ‘. 50 to 6 00 
Gents’ Pen and Pocket-knife......... 50 to 150 
Pearl and Morocco Portemonnaies .. . 50 to 250 


Toothpicks, Watch Keys, Guard Slides 150 to 8 50 
Gold Crosses, small, medium and large 2 00 to 7 50 

Beside other Gifts, comprising a large and valuable 
assortment of miscellaneous articles, varying from $1 
to $40. 

One of the above articles will be given to the pur- 
chaser of each book at the time the book is sold. 

Address all orders, letters of inquiry, &c., to D. W. 
EVANS & CO., Publishers, No. 677 Broadway, N. Y. 
City. 
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ONLY 25 CENTS,PER BOTTLE. - 


CURE FOR CONSTIPATION. 


The Oriental Fruit Paste, or Aromatic 
Jelly of Figs and Senna, 
Is a simple and efficacious laxative medicine, pleasant 
to the taste, and good at all times, 
Sold by Druggists every where. 
J. W. NORCROSS & CO., Wholesale Agents, 
91 Fulton Street, New York. 


FINELE & LYON’S 
FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Warranted to give hetter satisfaction than any other 
Sewing Machine in this Market, or money refunded. 
P. 8.—Send for Circular. 


MILTON FINKLE, ? 
LEWIS LYON, | ¢ 503 BROADWAY. 


LLIOT & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 

and procure American and Foreign Patents. Pat- 

ent Agency opposite main entrance of Patent Office 
Building, Washington City, D. C, 
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PRINCE IMPERIAL 
CHAMPAGNE, 


FROM 
DE VENOGE & CO., EPERNAY, FRANCE, 
as used at the 
IMPERIAL TABLES ON THE CONTINENT OF Evnore. 


A Perfectly Pure and Delicate Winc 

at a moderate price and admirably adapted for family use. 
Sold by 

If. A. KERR, No. 746 Broadway; J. S. PIERCE, No. 685 
Broadway; HOWELL & CO., No. 693 Broadway ; MACY 
& CO., No. 319 6th Av.; CORWIN & CO., corner of 
Broadway and 20th Street; SHAW & CROSBY, No. 126 
Spring Street; and by nearly every leading Hotel and 
Dealer throughout the country. 

E. V. HAUGHWOUT, Sole Importer, 


Corner of Broadway and Broome Street. 





EBILITY AND IRRITABILITY—phys- 

ical and mental—its CURE without * Cordials,” 
**Curative (?) Instruments,” or *‘ Rings,’ ete. With 
stamp enclosed, address, in perfect confidence, your 
friend, a former sufferer, merely superscribing Box 176, 
Charlestown, Mass. 


go O82, 
aK WP Corrs, 
F cac Ser 


© Cornea & Co 








THIS SUPERIOR 
Strong-bodied 
delicate-fla- 

vored 


No. 5 Beaver 
Street. 


FIREWORKS. 
Hadfield’s Firework Agency. 


Removed from the Old Stand, corner of Spruce and 
William, to 


No. 24 John Street, 
Between Broadway and Nassau Streets. 
Public and Family Exhibitions furnished. 
(Ce All works warranted. 27] 
GEORGE PARSONS, Agent. 








Influenza. 


InFivENzA.—The great and sudden changes of our cii- 
mate are fruitful sources of Pulmonary and Bronchial af- 
Sections. Experience having proved that simple reme- 
dies often act speedily and certainly when taken in tlic 
early stage of disease, recourse should at once be had to 
“ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or Lozenges, let the In- 
fluenza, Cough, or Irritation of the Throat be ever so 
slight, as by this precaution a more serious attack may 
be effectuatly warded off. 

“ Great service in subduing Hoarseness."* 

REV. DANIEL WISE, NEW YORK. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


FRED. 8. COZZENS, 
WINE MERCHANT, 
Offers for sale Foreign Wines of the finest qualities of 
his own importation. 

RARE OLD BRANDIES, 
SPARKLING AND STILL CATAWBA, AND ISA- 
BELLA WINES, 

from N, Longworth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
73 WARREN STREET, B 
(Opposite Hudson River Railroad, New ¥ ork.) 











TUCKER'S NURSERY FOR 


FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 
S, and BRIDAL SETS, a‘ 


361 Broadway, 2 doors from Franklin Street. 





